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OUR TWO-DIMENSIONAL CULTURE 
BY THE EDITOR 


At nineteen my mother, then two years married, sat for an 
ambrotype. She sits demurely in black silk dress, mits, and 
modesty, having done her best to look about forty-five. If she 
had had a daughter now living it would be a safe guess as to 
what her daughter at sixty would be doing to convince the 
world she was but nineteen. The game of lost youth grows 
fiercer and fiercer with no let up and little limit to ambition. 
We would need no further illustration or justification of the 
now trite remark that this is the age of youth. It might 
almost be called the age of infancy, for the signs of a rever- 
sion to baby-talk are not wanting from our cartoons, our 
movies, and our politicians. Yesterday it was not so. Abraham 
Lincoln at fifty-two addressed his fellow townsmen on his 
departure from Springfield to take up the duties of the presi- 
dency by remarking that he had come to them as a young man 
and now he was old. Today no man under eighty-five would 
do that and no woman under a hundred. Our difficulty now 
is to tell the mothers from the daughters. From figures to 
facials, the trend is in a single direction, to put on the activity, 
the appearance, the gambols and the psychology of youth. 
One does not speak of all this in contempt nor with the pur- 
pose of condemning it. On the contrary we feel we are not 
so old as we look and it drives home like a dagger to hear the 
students, or an occasional young instructor who imagines us 
out of his hearing, refer to us as “the old man,” the very term 
by which the people of another generation used fondly to 
refer to the devil himself. We now have no term for the 
devil. We are not cynical, nor unsympathetic, we enjoy the 
general cavorting and childishness and consider it in most 
respects a jolly good and wholesome old world. 
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We would rather look upon it through the tender eyes of 
philosophy and ask ourselves the meaning and significance of 
a phenomenon hitherto unknown to history. Behind a psychol- 
ogy so general there must be a background of health or 
disease, at least of meaning, and there must be certain desir- 
able or undesirable results ahead of us. This query forms 
the substance of this discussion. 


Our Youthful Age 

It seems unbelievable that anyone can be much in touch with 
modern youth without being in love with it. Especially is this 
true of those who have now reached the grandparent stage 
with accruing loss of responsibility, though I think we are 
responsible for the beginning of the whole movement. ‘The 
writer of this article yields to no one in his respect and admi- 
ration for the frankness, the wholesomeness, the sincerity and 
genuineness of the rising generation. Yet there are character- 
istics peculiar to youth and when youth predominates as now 
these characteristics are strong enough to mark our outlooks, 
our habits of thought, our culture. There would probably 
be little disagreement as to these general characteristics such 
as good cheer, alertness for the main chance (a Freshman 
stole my parking place yesterday as I was in the very act of 
backing into it), emotional response to appeals, indifference 
to consequences, exaggeration of statement, over-optimism, a 
jumping at conclusions, which indicates surface thinking, easy 
response to propaganda (if questionable), changing moods, 
the tendency to be stampeded here and there under leadership 
like the wavering lines with banners in Dante’s Dis. 

There is no doubt that most of these qualities are desirable. 
Without some portion of them there would be no cultural 
progress. For the most part they are lovable faults for they 
have the glow, the freshness of youthful enthusiasm about 
them and they promise much. Without them the world would 
not be a fit place for living. 

Under all these circumstances it is not strange that to most 
of us this seems a particularly charming and progressive age. 
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What is the matter with it? Start up the hurdy-gurdy, turn 
on the radio, and let grandmother and me dance! 

Does it ever occur to anyone that anything is lacking from 
the picture? There are plenty of diagnosticians. Has any 
one recalled that what we lack is perspective, depth? Per- 
spective is supposed to be lacking to youth and to be wanting 
from the loom of its activities and outlooks because it comes 
only with experience. Just now the depth which comes of 
facing hard issues seems to have leaped a whole generation 
and left us in silly laughter. 


Two-dimenstonalism 

No one is wise enough to put his finger on the modern 
delinquency and say, Here is the source of it all. None could 
hope to sum up all sources and disentangle them from all the 
good. We can only hope to call attention to some tendencies 
which grow out of a culture emphasizing life as all breadth 
and length but without depth. It would be easy to make one’s 
self silly by laying all our troubles on behaviorism, or science, 
or orthodoxy, or the devil, but life is too complex for that. 
One who can recall the post-Civil War days is inclined to 
think that much has been contributed by the sheer growth of 
physical comfort and the enormous accessions of physical 
power put commonly into irresponsible hands. So far as edu- 
cation goes, that was a great turning point when quick and 
easy education became the vogue and the duty was thrust upon 
the teacher to communicate an education without letting the 
child know it. The only trouble is that the child still does not 
know it, nor can all the faculties in Christendom discover 
what he knows. With the feeling that one must get an educa- 
tion without application came the snap-choosing vagaries of 
the elective system in which work at the forge counted for as 
many units and was intellectually far easier than learning 
Latin and all went equally as an education. So we pride our- 
selves on our ignorance of the dead past, its culture and its 
history, little realizing that we have thus cut ourselves off from 
the richest accessible store-house of human wisdom and the 
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benefit of centuries of thought. The tragedy is that this 
ignorance infests the seats of the mighty and the professionally 
learned, who dwell in the contemptuous ease of ignorance. In 
the meantime education grows more professional, spread out 
into countless courses, thinner and thinner in the name of 
science, until our teachers have achieved a superfluity of 
methods but know nothing to teach. This means an entire 
absence of that personality which inspires learning. 


Nor is our two-dimensionalism shown in education alone. 
Our literature has very largely become a realism which sinks 
lower and lower into puerility, achieving all too often the 
depths of sadism and sex-curiosity. It isn’t so wicked as it is 
perverted and abnormal. It lives on the same food as the 
penny-shockers of our boyhood, only now with millions of 
dollars behind it for advertising, it perverts the literary taste 
of millions. One can note this at the very moment he feels the 
inadequacy of the early Victorian, or shall we call it the early 
American period? A recent attempt to wade through the 
poetical works of William Cullen Bryant brought home this 
truth with special force. With three or four exceptions the 
whole volume was given up to the contemplation of death, 
and that in a not too skillful way. That was as certainly a 
mood and obsession of the former generation as the unwilling- 
ness to meet life and death as they are characterizes the 
present. We claim, of course, the other thing but all we have 
to show for it is a facile realism which sees only on the surface, 
the scum of things and claims that is the whole of reality. 


The art of our period has attempted through Cubism and 
kindred types to escape depth and confine itself to two dimen- 
sions. Such can never be a true art for it has no soul, and 
expresses no soul. The Greeks may have been pagans and 
worshippers of nature but they were not oblivious to the 
darker mysteries of life, and out of this they drew that vast- 
ness that gave depth to both literature and art, and that 
raised education to the personal contact on deep themes that 
made possible the Academy and the Stoa. 
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It was inevitable that religion should be touched with the 
same influences. We slur over the darker passages. Our 
prophecy takes on too much the character of ‘Repent, in a 
measure, and be converted as it were, or be damned, so to 
speak.” he men who do emphasize the brimstone passages 
are so out of touch with the thought of their time that their 
words are like the idle ravings of the foam upon the rocky 
shore. But the consequences of wickedness are as dire and 
unending as they ever were and could, if the prophet were 
wise enough, find behind them the whole force and power of 
scientific discovery. 

What passes for prophecy like what passes for education, 
literature and art has become too largely two-dimensional, 
providing better livings, larger plants, and skillful rocking 
of the ecclesiastical cradle and telling of bed-time stories. 


Depth, our Need 

By this time, if any have read so far, angry minds are 
beginning to make the demand, “Physician, heal thyself!” 
What would you have, uncomfortable one! What is the 
remedy? I know not, being the child of my age. But is there 
not hope that somewhere in the world out of the sorrows and 
desperations of men may arise a new appreciation of the depth 
of life. Can we not achieve our third dimension? We have 
looked on tolerance as if it were incompatible with conviction. 
We seek to extend the length of life, the thrills and enjoy- 
ments of youth into old age, and the breadth of life to such 
a thinness that we lose the sense of moral fibre; shall it not 
come to pass from the midst of tragedy that we shall look 
darkness in the face and outlook it, and realize what gives 
poignancy, beauty, depth to the whole, as perspective gives 
life to the picture and the minor harmonies lend power to the 
music ? 

In education, the cultural values must come to us in new 
dress, presenting new enthusiasms, new reasons for command- 
ing our attention. The slavery of paradigm and part of 
speech must at least be complemented with rapid and under- 
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standing reading knowledge of languages now dead. We 
ought to stop producing at least often enough to get 
acquainted with some good literature. In art there certainly 
are more fascinating results than those gained by what appears 
to be an earthquake in a child’s block-house. 

In religion are coming problems whose depth, in compara- 
tive value, national feeling and outlook no other generation 
has ever even conceived. 

It may be that some sort of spiritual awakening to the signifi- 
cance of our age will lead us to quit the child’s play that has 
enslaved us. Better society, like the Prometheus of Greek 
tragedy, conscious of the daily undoing of all human progress, 
and the darkness of tragic night, if with it there may also arise 
the sweeter consciousness for the human spirit that 


Night shall come up with retinue of stars 
To comfort thee with shadows. 


ELM LEAVES IN AUTUMN 
BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 


The elm now by some secret alchemy 

Has turned green leaves to gold, and with wide hands 
She flings them to the winds as though in fee 

Of largess love demands. 


Her only wealth these glowing wings that drift 
And fall indifferently as they fly, 

The tree stands, careless of our narrow thrift, 
A stark trace on the sky. 


CREATION, EMERGENCE, NOVELTY 
BYSD GS. SCHILLER 

The proper preface to this article would seem to be an 
apology for its almost entirely lexicographical character. 
But until philosophers get together and appoint a Committee 
on Nomenclature, like the scientists, to curb the license of 
individuals in misusing old words and coining new ones of 
repulsive aspect and inferior value, it is imperative to protest 
from time to time against the proceedings of those who try 
seriously to live up to the old joke that philosophy is nothing 
but the systematic misuse of a terminology devised expressly 
for this purpose. 


I 
To begin with, let us clear the way by disposing of the word 
“evolution.” It has been excluded from my title merely 


because its vagueness, ambiguity and ineptitude are so noto- 
rious that no one will, I hope, have a good word to say for it. 
True, it has spread itself like a weed over the whole intel- 
lectual landscape, and is now liable to crop up nearly every- 
where. But that is because it is attributed very much at 
random to pretty nearly everything, and is by no means a justi- 
fication of current usage. 

“Fvolution” is really quite a disreputable word. It has 
usurped the meaning of its original competitor, “epigenesis,”’ 
without quite dropping its own, and now is commonly taken 
as affirming the implication of novelty, which it was con- 
structed to deny. For “evolution” was originally a hypothesis 
about the development of organisms intended to slur over and 
conceal the occurrence of novelty. It insinuated that nothing 
could be ‘‘evolved” but what had been involved in a thing from 
the beginning. But this “hypothesis” was applied with some 
success to an actual process of nature, to the history of life on 
the earth, and this had, or seemed to have, a definite trend. 
This trend man’s optimism, or conceit, interpreted as an 
upward one, and thereby the progressiveness latent in “‘epi- 
genesis” was transferred to “evolution.” 
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It was next observed that the actual course of biological 
history, when it was more closely scrutinized, by no means 
always supported the belief that the process was a progress, 
in whatever sense progress might be taken; moreover even 
such progress as had occurred had to be conceived, not as a 
“law” or even a force, but at most as a complex resultant of 
many factors, as a coincidence which had quite the air of a 
lucky accident. 


The belief that “evolution” in the sense of progress would 
continue thereby became an act of faith, which the past could 
engender, but could not prove. Logically it reduces to a 
probability, the strength of which it is hard to estimate. We 
are not therefore entitled to assert the reality of universal 
evolution as a “law’’ of nature. At most we can say that if 
we are right in recognizing a certain trend in history as change 
for the better, despite the fact that we must be strongly biased 
in favor of a history which has generated us, and if we are 
right in hoping that this trend will continue, on the whole, to 
prevail over opposing forces tending in other directions, bio- 
logical history can be viewed as, on the whole, progressive. 
Even so we shall have to be constantly on our guard against 
the temptation to conceive progress circularly as what ‘‘evo- 
lution” tends to. 


Unfortunately, however, biological history is only an infini- 
tesimal fragment of the total course of events. So it can only 
suggest, and cannot prove, that the notion of progressive 
process is transferable from our little earth to the whole 
becoming of the cosmos. And the moment we try to effect 
this transfer we find that while cosmic history does permit 
itself to be regarded as a process, it indicates a process of a 
totally different sort. For we at once encounter the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, which has much better claims to be 
regarded as a law than “evolution.” It implies, apparently, 
a very definite trend in events, probably a beginning (if, that 
is, the universe is finite, and if it is not no one can say anything 
definite about it as a whole) and certainly an end, in a state of 
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complete degradation or dissipation of all energy, which is as 
unlike anything we can regard as perfection and life as could 
well be imagined. If therefore the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics holds, all the changes in the universe tend towards a 
maximum of “entropy,” which, being interpreted, simply 
means that the universe is running down. 

Curiously enough however there is a certain doubt whether 
this law does hold universally. For life appears to have a 
certain power of reversing the cosmic trend. Living beings 
no doubt spend energy, like every thing else; but they do not 
seem always to waste it. Some of them, to wit the plants 
possessing chlorophyll, are thereby enabled to synthesize 
organic compounds instead of breaking them up into simpler 
forms of matter. Also, in virtue of the process we call 
“learning,” psychic life seems to be capable of storing up and 
accumulating the knowledge which is power, to a limited 
extent. These curious facts may indicate that there are really 
two antithetical, or even antagonistic, processes going on 
together in the universe, and go to discredit the attempts to 
interpret it monistically. 

It is therefore a gross abuse of language and confusion of 
thought to apply the same word “evolution” indiscriminately 
to both processes, those of physical and those of biological 
history, and so long as this confusion is current it is best to 
avoid the word altogether. 

II 


Let us therefore consider “creation” next. This is evidently 
a word for a notion the human mind has had great difficulty 
in evolving. Etymology shows that different languages have 
proceeded from different starting points in aiming at it, and 
that many have never been able to arrive at it at all. The 
English “creation” comes from a Latin root which meant to 
generate, a sense which “procreation” still retains. But in 
French créer has not been similarly specialized. It means to 
produce or make and not specifically to “create.” Conse- 
quently the French cannot distinguish between making out of 
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already existing material and creating “out of nothing.” 
German on the other hand has a distinct word for creating. 
It is schaffen. But schaffen is identical with our word “shape,” 
and originally meant no more than “make.” The Greek word 
for “Creator,” ktistes, means properly “founder.” I suspect 
that a critical survey of the words for creation in other lan- 
guages would reveal similar differences and variations. 


The history of the theological doctrine of creation points in 
the same direction. It is quite a late discovery or invention. 
Primitive thought nowhere seems to trouble itself about the 
origin of all things. Even when cosmogonies begin they 
always start with some pre-existent material. The “creator” 
is only the maker of the cosmic order out of an anterior chaos, 
which now strikes us as very like the state of maximum 
“entropy” according to the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
In the book of Genesis, which is a monotheistic recension of 
earlier Babylonian accounts of the struggles of Bel-Marduk 
with Tiamat the Dragon of the Deep, alias the ‘‘waters” of 
the Abyss, the pre-existence of these chaotic “waters” is con- 
cealed only by a mistranslation of a Hebrew tense. 


I owe to my friend the late F. C. Conybeare the informa- 
tion that the theological doctrine of ‘‘creation out of nothing” 
owed its birth to the exigencies of controversy. Philo, the 
Jew of Alexandria, found himself committed to proving the 
superiority of the God of Moses to the Demiurge of Plato’s 
Timaeus. So he made much of the fact that the latter made 
matter out of empty space, by imposing on it geometrical 
forms, whereas the former, he declared, made the world out of 
nothing. I have not succeeded in extricating this theory from 
the text of Philo, and another friend, Canon R. H. Charles, 
assures me that there is an earlier allusion to creation out of 
nothing in the book of Maccabees :* this contention also seems 
insecure, because it depends on the occurrence of ou instead of 


"IT Maccabees 7.28. My friend Professor J. E. Boodin holds that it was 
really Jerome’s translation of this passage into Latin which originated the 
“creation out of nothing,” (ex nihilo). 
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me and on translating it as in classical Greek. But in later 
Greek the use of me diminished and one cannot feel sure that 
the ouk onta of Maccabees did not mean the same as the me 
onta of Plato. So that evidently, as is so often the case of 
great ideas as well as great men, its origin is obscure. But it 
was perhaps natural enough for the philosophers to treat this 
doctrine as mere foolishness. Philosophically it was a para- 
dox and historically it was a mistake, and a mistranslation of 
the text of Genesis. But the Christian Church adopted it, 
and with it a real novelty entered the world of thought. 


III 

Now real novelties always have a hard time at first. 
Among their just grievances the fact that officially they are 
always denied existence ranks high. But they might complain 
nearly as much of the attempt to dismiss their claims by 
applying to them the word “emergence.”’ For ‘‘emergence”’ 
is in no wise an explanation of the occurrence of novelties: 
It is hardly even a candid recognition thereof. For it is 
rather the vehicle for an ambiguous insinuation that the 
alleged novelties are not truly new but have been lurking 
obscurely in the dark and waiting for an opportunity to break 
forth into the light of day. Thus, etymologically, ‘‘emer- 
gence’’ has the same sort of dishonesty as “evolution,” and it 
is amazing that it should have found such favor even among 
philosophers. 


Logically, it is open to a still more serious objection. As 
used, it suggests that the emergence of novelties is a rare and 
abnormal occurrence which deserves to be dignified with a 
technical term. This is calculated to conceal from us the fact 
that it is only a grandiloquent description of a very familiar 
experience, viz., the occurrence of novelties, and so to prevent 
us from facing this fact in its full generality. 


IV 


The real question which as philosophers we ought to dis- 
cuss, and if possible to settle, before we allow ourselves (or 
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others) to talk about evolution and emergence, and before 
we declare true creation inconceivable nonsense, is—What is 
the place and significance of novelty in the world, and what 
ought to be our logical attitude towards it? I will conclude 
therefore by offering some considerations bearing on this 
question. 


(1) We should agree, I think, that Novelty is the right 
word for what has been variously called “evolution,” “‘emer- 
gence,” and “‘creation.”’ It is the right word because it is the 
simplest and the freest from pomposity and contamination 


by irrelevant issues. 


(2) It is indubitably a fact. For it is being generated to 
some extent by the course of events at every moment. Every 
moment arrives with some of the freshness of the unforeseen 
and unexampled, and passes away into the irrevocable. It is 
because of the novelty it conveys that the course of events 
is irreversible. 


(3) Novelty is neither unintelligible nor subversive of the 
cosmic order. For though the new as new is never predict- 
able nor reducible to the old, yet it is only too easily absorbed 
into the old order. For its novelty admits of more and less, 
and it is never wholly new. 


Hence (4) it is always apprehensible as a variation or 
innovation upon some ancient theme, and capable of explana- 
tion by reference to that. But such explanation is never com- 
plete. From the nature of the case it is only partial. It 
reduces the new to the old, treats it as if it were old, and by 
this ‘soothing fiction” beguiles us into accepting it. 

We have never therefore to face the brutal and disturbing 
fact that Novelty is a characteristic and ineradicable feature 
of the Real; nor do we ever realize that it casts a doubt, or 
rather a limitation, upon our vaunted “law” of casual ex- 
planation. For if our world is really such that nothing in its 
history ever quite repeats itself, it is clearly a fiction to treat 
it as if it did. Now this is one of the major assumptions 
lurking in causal explanation. The “cause” of any phenome- 
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non is supposed to be fixed and stable, and in honor bound to 
reproduce the same effect whenever called upon. A “cause” 
that was capable of learning from experience, and of modify- 
ing its operations accordingly, would be nothing like so con- 
venient methodologically. But for all that an unvarying 
“cause” may be only a methodological fiction, and even the 
stupidest of physical entities may be able to learn a little from 
experience in the course of aeons. The result would of course 
be that a prediction based on the uniformity of nature might 
be trusted to come true five years hence, but not 500,000 
years hereafter. 

I concede, however, as a matter of course, that we shall 
continue to go upon the assumption that “‘causes” do not 
change, simply because there is nothing else to go upon if we 
desire to foresee the future, just as we assume that causes 
are determined and will not upset our calculations by freaks 
of free will: but this concession does not oblige us to ignore 
the reality of novelty. We ought to remain fully aware that 
we are using a fiction and running a risk, and we ought to 
be forever ready to modify and correct the assumptions on 
which we base our calculations. We should eschew therefore 
the illusory pursuit of safety, and realize that life will always 
contain an element of adventure that will warrant hopes as 
well as fears. 

V 

Before however our recognition of Novelty can be com- 
plete we must settle accounts with Logic. For Logic hitherto 
has been the greatest obstacle to the perception and discovery 
of novelty, and the greatest stronghold for the belief that 
nothing new could be true, and that nothing true could be new. 

The old Formal Logic, and until quite recently no logical 
reformer ever dared to question its fundamental assumptions, 
was carefully, though covertly, constructed to do two things. 
It tried, first, to predict the future entirely a priori, by mere 
reasoning without recourse to experience; second, to yield 
complete certainty that could not in any way be shaken or 
upset by any course of events. The instrument it relied on 
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to accomplish both these ends was the same, namely, the 
syllogism. Now the syllogistic form lent itself to the pur- 
poses of Formal Logic by claiming to be incapable of losing 
any truth with which it was intrusted on the way from its 
premisses to its conclusion. Consequently, if only you supplied 
it with premisses which were absolute, you could rely on it that 
the conclusion it deduced would be so likewise. The fact 
therefore that the conclusion referred to the future made no 
difference; it had become irrelevant, and did not detract from 
the certainty of a syllogistic prediction. 


Unfortunately for Formal Logic the premisses of this 
reasoning were not themselves true. It had misconstrued the 
syllogism, and overrated its powers. It turned out that there 
were insuperable difficulties in starting from true premisses, 
or rather, of guaranteeing their absolute truth. No premisses 
could be found that were more than probable truths, and no 
conclusion that was more than the verification of a hypothesis. 


What was even worse was that it was not true that the 
syllogism was incapable of losing truth. It was found to be 
afflicted with a weakness, inherent in its constitution, which 
revealed itself as soon as you tried to use it and undermined 
the whole notion of formal validity. This weakness had 
escaped notice so long only because formal logicians are not 
in the habit of using themselves the forms of reasoning they 
prescribe to others, and the defect in question is not visible 
so long as you are content to contemplate only the abstract 
form of reasoning. But when you actually use it you put 
together two premisses you have taken as true, and trium- 
phantly “demonstrate” an absurdity. You then “reflect” upon 
your débacle and discover that your middle term has grown 
ambiguous, and so your reasoning fallacious. Further reflec- 
tion shows that this may always happen. For what may 
validly enough be taken as M in relation to P does not 
necessarily stay M when brought into relation to S. You 
moreover were no prophet: in assenting to the premisses sep- 
arately and in the abstract you did not foresee how they 
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would be used. So you may placidly agree that Al] men are 
rational and that Smith is a man and then be surprised to 
find that he is a raving lunatic; or again, that All men are 
mortal and that Socrates is a man, and then be puzzled to 
say when he may be expected to die again, or whether you 
think that “mortal” means “‘dead’’! 


In short modern criticism has shattered the syllogism as 
an instrument of ineluctable coercion and absolute prediction, 
and with it our trust in delusive proofs that rest only on the 
implications of purely verbal meanings. We must face a 
future that is really “contingent,” and really capable of gen- 
erating novelties. We are armed only with probable antici- 
pations; but it rests with us to cultivate a plasticity of mind 
that will readily adjust itself to new conditions. And that 
what is required of us is nothing impossible we may learn 
from the reflection that philosophic theory is only now com- 
mending an attitude which we all have practiced all our lives! 


DANTE: POET AND PATRIOT 
BY HERBERT D. AUSTIN 


A miracle might be defined as something which can not be 
predicted on the basis of human experience, a phenomenon 
for which the wisest critics are unprepared and which they 
will afterward either attempt to explain in their old terms— 
perhaps somewhat modified—or will be rash enough to be- 
little or even deny. Under that definition, every manifesta- 
tion of what we call “genius” is a miracle. A second peculi- 
arity of miracles is that no two are ever exactly alike: in fact 
they are usually astonishingly different. Who would dare to 
predict, for example, that a long and often obscure poem, 
whose writer had deliberately sacrificed his dear art, when- 
ever he felt it expedient, for the sake of expounding the 
theories and embodying the symbolisms that he considered 
necessary for the furtherance of his moral purpose, would 
turn out to be ranked by the leading critics of generation after 
generation as the world’s greatest single poem from the stand- 
point of pure art? Yet that is exactly the case with the 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri which later centuries have called 
“Divine.’ Dissenters there are, of course; but their dissent, 
whether sincere or not, can profit them little beyond a bit of 
temporary notoriety; for the verdict brought by the uncharged 
jury of the Western World’s leaders in good taste and intelli- 
gence, after more than six hundred years, may not be set 
aside. Real leaders of such a kind are rare in any age, so 
that it may take centuries for the votes that count to reach 
a convincing total; but, once that point is arrived at, the 
decision is, and forever remains, final and irrevocable. The 
success—to use an aesthetically more or less obnoxious word 
—of the Divine Comedy has been a bitter pill for some of 
the theorists in art criticism; and if the formula, “Art for 
Art’s sake,” has any really definite and definable content, it 
may be that it needs re-definition, in the minds of many. 
“What is Art?” is a question still as innocent-sounding as 
ever; and it is nearly as baffling. 
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But, in rather recent times, some gain has been made— 
though the solution in a way resembles Alexander’s summary 
and drastic treatment of the vexatious Gordian knot. ALG 
we are now coming to feel, ‘‘is not so much this thing or that, 
objectively: it is as infinitely varied as humanity is varied; yet 
it is always but one thing, and even the same thing, for Art 
is the expression of the man.” Only so does such a work 
as the Divine Comedy become understandable—both theoreti- 
cally, as to its “genre,” and intrinsically, as to its meaning 
and intent. Dante the poet and Dante the patriot can not 
be separated; in that supreme work they are one person, in 
the two aspects whose fusion distinguishes man, species and 
individual, from lower orders of creation: the inner, subjec- 
tive, self to be expressed, and the outer, objective, expression 
of that self. Dante was a poet by endowment, by instinct, 
and by choice; he came to feel himself by divine vocation a 
prophet of righteousness to an errant and backsliding world. 
And as his whole mind and soul were bound up into one 
single self, of intensest and single-minded devotion to his 
ideal and his purpose, so his sublime expression of that mental 
and moral self in his great poem must be taken as a single 
and indissoluble unit, of infinite complexity indeed, but essen- 
tial oneness, if it is to be at all understood in its entirety, 
or adequately appreciated in its details. Would you read the 
first act or two of a world-famed drama, and then lay it 
aside unless forced to? And if forced to stop at such a point, 
would you consider that the one or two acts that you did get 
to read formed, after all, a worth-while acquisition, and just 
so much clear gain in the long run? For the Divine Comedy 
is in fact closely akin to drama; and while Dante had an 
incomplete idea of what the words “‘comedy” and “tragedy” 
should mean, his own choice of the name “Comedy” for his 
poem showed his clear consciousness of that kinship. It is 
not futile to have read parts only of the Aeneid or the Jliad, 
or even of Paradise Lost, for those are primarily narrative 
poems; but to have perused only the Inferno is much more 
misleading than enlightening; it is more fatal to true under- 
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standing of the poet than a fragmentary sampling of the 
Faust; and quite as unsatisfactory, from every angle—in fact 
almost ridiculous—as to stop at Act II of Hamlet! 

As Patriot, not only was Dante a moral unit, but his ideal 
of justice was for all men—just as in his Poem his punish- 
ments and rewards were impartially bestowed on representa- 
tives of all nations and times—and this quality of universality 
makes him feel his mission as Prophet with a breadth of appli- 
cation which surpasses even the conscious scope of those great 
prophets of Israel whose successors he felt himself to be, and 
whose manner and imagery so profoundly influenced the tone, 
and the very diction, of his own work. It is this universal 
moral value of his aims that makes them immortal in his 
Poem; in spite of the curious fact, by him, in his fervor of 
idealism, unsuspected, that his political panacea for the ills 
of the world was out of date and quite chimerical. The 
whole thesis of the Divine Comedy, and its one overpower- 
ingly emphasized purpose, was to urge the restoration of the 
Roman Empire, to bring back order, peace, and justice to 
the strife-torn and wicked world that he saw in wild and 
awful chaos round about him. He wished men to replace 
at the Emperor’s right hand, in the proper seat of them both, 
at Rome, the head of the Church whose avarice and double 
dealing had caused woe and exile to the Church herself—as 
well as to the unlucky Poet who for his brave efforts to right 
his own dear city’s wrongs had been by those “‘most wicked” 
and unfeeling Florentines, his fellow citizens, exiled, humili- 
ated, impoverished, and finally threatened with death by 
burning at the stake if ever he was caught within their 
clutches. 

For all the Western world he is, then, the supreme Poet, 
not because of his ideas, which were outworn in their political 
possibility before he voiced them, but because of the universal 
appeal of such moral integrity and earnestness as were his. 
But for the Italians he is not only the supreme Poet, he is 
also the supreme Prophet-Patriot. Because the Empire, and 
then the Church, had been, and the latter still was and is, 
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centered in Rome, Italy’s destined capital—chosen, it almost 
seemed, as Dante literally believed, by divine decree— 
Italians have ever felt a consciousness of a world-destiny 
which involves both national unity and sovereignty, and intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual, if not material, leadership among 
the nations of the Occidental World; and of those ideals they 
have always been proud, and justly proud, to claim him as 
the mouthpiece. Certainly Dante’s pen has been infinitely 
mightier than the swords of all Italy’s champions on the field 
of battle: it is no exaggeration to say that his name, his fame, 
his ideals, and his great Poem, have been the one highest 
and most potent inspiration of all those patriots of Italy who 
at last, after half a millenium, and more, of desperate 
struggle, succeeded in freeing the “Garden of the Empire” 
from foreign tyranny and perfidy without, and treachery and 
base betrayal within. 

Dante, therefore, whatever his own estimate of his worth 
may have been, has in actuality turned out to be: Poet for 
all the Christian world, Poet and Patriot for the Italians. 
Dante never lived to see a ray of hope on his cherished ambi- 
tions. Could he return to earth today—as perchance he 
may do, with his soul’s eye—he would receive such a welcome 
from Italy—even, nay especially, from his one cruel Flor- 
ence, more like a harsh stepmother than a loving mother to 
him—and from the world, as would outrival the most franti- 
cally lavish outpourings of exultant and reverent acclaim that 
any age has ever seen. Would he be pleased that the applause 
of the world was for his art and his own moral uprightness 
and dauntless earnestness, rather than for his ideas; and that 
Italy, while claiming him as their great exponent of national 
unity and liberty, had never thought of taking seriously his one 
most passionately striven-after ideal: the restoration of the 
Roman Empire? Political sense must be a “gift,” after all: 
gifted as Dante was, almost superhumanly so, in so many 
ways, his whole life and the fate of his political theories show 
that not all gifts go even to the greatest geniuses. He would 
doubtless be wholeheartedly gratified that the Church had 
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long since righted the worst of her ways; even the return of 
the Papal See to Rome did not become a fact till more than 
a generation after Dante’s death; and the agony of humilia- 
tion and indignation that he lived and died with, over that 
disgraceful ‘“Babylonish Captivity” of the Church, in Avig- 
non, would be replaced by a glow of thankful and patriotic 
gladness. Over that Captivity he had pleaded, and fulminated, 
and threatened, and prophesied with visions and symbols of 
apocalyptic frenzy, and anathematized, and stormed, and 
lamented —with the passion, and the fury, and the exalta- 
tion, and the sternness, and the power of utterance and mar- 
velous beauty of imagery, and the pathos of all the major 
Hebrew prophets of the Return, combined in one mighty 
utterance with the grandiloquence of the Revelation of St. 
John, and apocryphal books that our Bible omits. He was 
the Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, of the Medieval 
World, whose leaders were corrupt and enslaved along with 
their luckless followers, captive in a strange and Godless 
land, as a punishment for their sinful incorrigibleness. 

As to his dream of a world again united under one pow- 
erful yet benevolent government, which by keeping peace 
among nations and factions should give uninterrupted oppor- 
tunity for the development and enjoyment of the arts of 
peace in this life, and leisure and good example to help in the 
path of spiritual righteousness, in order that the life beyond 
might be attained in full and blissful fruition—what shall we 
say, or think? It certainly is never to be through a revival 
of the Roman Empire, “Holy” or otherwise; it hardly seems 
thinkable that any one capital can ever regulate with effective 
sway the doings of all the nations and races on this planet, 
either under the name of empire, or the like, or of popular 
government. Human nature is not much changed from what 
it has always been; and what it will do next is hardly pre- 
dictable. About the only real advance that we have made— 
yet that is an enormous one—is in the direction of wishing 
for universal peace, prosperity, happiness, and right-living. 
Things have a way of moving with exceeding swiftness in 
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this our modern world—witness the material strides in 
science, invention, and industry; and let’s not forget how 
quickly the whole world blew up and caught fire not two-score 
years ago, from a match carelessly dropped in that hilly 
Balkan country! 


Yet there is as never before a world-consciousness whose 
face is set in the direction of universal human coérdination 
and cooperation; and when that goal shall have been reached, 
the great political and social world-organization will be, in 
effect and in function, just what Dante meant in his ideal 
of a benevolent worldwide Empire. Perhaps then many will 
look upon him as the Prophet-Patriot, not of Italy only, but 
of the whole terrestrial globe. At any rate, his glory will 
still shine among men, ‘with the name that most endures and 
most honors’”—the name of Poet. 


DAWN 

BY LYDAY SLOANAKER 
Soft Heaven, dusted with pale riding stars, 
Their courses posted by the Hand unseen— 
Yield further secrets to my vision keen, 
Before old Day your magic genius mars. 
Yon phantom ships—wrecked frames with fire-tipped spars— 
On Magellanic deeps their bulks careen; 
Afar they sail, now lost now faintly seen— 
Foam white through frigid voids to foreign wars. 


Vast rainbow star-suns—pennon-colored lights 

For wars Celestial—gleam the cosmic lawn; 

Old Gods awake, begin their horrid fights— 

Against the patterned beast gemmed swords have drawn. 
This spangled tapestry my blood excites, 

I thrill to feel Imagination’s Dawn. 


A COSMOLOGICAL SCHEME 
BY RALPH B. WINN 
Borden Parker Bowne suggested in several passages a 
highly interesting cosmological conception. In his Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge he gave probably the clearest presen- 
tation of it:* 


The world is not merely an idea: it is also an act . . . The 
world is essentially a going forth of divine causality under the forms 
of space and time, and in accordance with a rational plan. The 
outcome of this activity is the phenomenal world . . . This 
world, being independent of us, has all the continuity, uniformity, 
and objectivity which an extra-mental system could have; and, as 
distinct from individual delusion, is real and universal. 


This view cannot be regarded as more than a suggestion. 
For a theory it is too brief, too vague, and, possibly, some- 
what hesitating to take up whole-heartedly the realistic posi- 
tion. Yet I believe, the following expansion elaboration and 
correction in the light of the recent philosophic and scientific 
progress, and with a definite realistic foundation, could give 
to Bowne’s suggestion a living force. 


Every day brings us closer to the conviction that the old 
conception of the three-dimensional universe cannot and will 
not stand much longer and will give way to the conception 
of space-time. 


The three-dimensional world exists in a moment of space- 
time. It is like a point on a line. Or, as Hermann Weyl 
says, it is a layer (Schicht) built by simultaneous world- 
points And this momentary world we believe to recede in 
what we call past and be replaced (or supreseded, to use 
A. N. Whitehead’s phraseology) by another and still another, 
and so on ad infinitum: we believe ourselves and the whole 
world with us to move? in the direction which we measure 
by time. 

1Edition of 1897, 243-343. 

“I am going to show elsewhere that the expression “motion in time,” objec- 
tionable at the first glance as presupposing the unwarranted fifth dimension, is 
nevertheless acceptable. It may be true that motion in space-time is no motion 
at all (from the four-dimensional point of view), that it is an illusion for beings 


thinking and experiencing in three-dimensional terms. However, the human 
experience of change as motion in time is undeniable. 
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While we are apparently free to move (with certain limi- 
tations of which we are aware) in the lower (to human 
mind) three dimensions, in the fourth, time, we are deprived 
of any freedom. We are carried in it, uniformly and con- 
tinuously. And since every motion has a direction, we are 
carried, helpless and unresisting, in some determinate direc- 
tion. 


Yet we may inquire why we move at all, why the world 
has to change and not be eternally rigid. The question I 
ask is this: What determines the direction of the motion?® 


Here I resume, as my starting point, the position of per- 
sonal realism.* 


Everything proceeds from God’s continuous activity: 
minds and things. He sustains the existents and will forever 
sustain them, for this is his nature. Existents and God’s 
activity are inseparable. The world created in this manner 
is real, in the full sense of the word, in the same sense which 
the average man ascribes to everything that he calls real. 
God’s activity, indeed, may be expressed in terms of actual 
things and actual minds. God is the ground of reality. 


The activity of the Supreme Being lies, however, in a 
plane different from that of our own activity: it proceeds in 
time alone, from that direction in which we move and in 
which lies, like an infinitely remote goal of our future, the 
possibility of perfection. Our world is three-dimensional, 
and it acquires the power of development and of life in 
being drawn towards God by His will. Without this motion 
the world would have no change, life, growth. It would be 
a rigid, dead, timeless world. 

If we conceive the momentary three-dimensional world as 
a layer of space-time, and represent it as a two-dimensional 
cross-section, and God as a star to which our world of experi- 


8The terms “past” and “future” do not indicate the direction ; they are our 
past and our future, and would remain so regardless of the direction in which 
we proceed in the four-dimensional world. ate 
4This term proposed by Professor R. T. Flewelling fits perfectly the realistic 
implications of Bowne’s cosmology, to which alone the present paper is confined. 
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ence continually moves in the direction of time, shown by an 
arrow, then we can draw the following figure (the inade- 
quacy of which I acknowledge) :° 


God 


But our human eyes do not see the world of space-time. 
Our senses are confined to three dimensions; they are en- 
closed in the moving moment, in what on the above figure 
is shown as a cross-section. ‘They observe the inside of the 
layer and are unable to transcend the limits of space, time 
being recognized solely through the fact of change and 
motion. 


It is evident from the foregoing that, provided my pre- 
suppositions be accepted, the divine causality (we may call it 
theo-causality) has two important aspects for human under- 
standing: to sustain the existents and to attract them, so 
that they should become more perfect, being raised step by 
step, level by level, through their approach to the goal the 
path being an eternity of time. The divine causality acts in 
time alone, it may be said to pierce the world of our experi- 
ence without interpenetrating the other three dimensions and 
is therefore beyond all human observation. 


5The reader should realize that this figure does not even intend to picture 


the actual state of things; it has for its purpose only to facilitate the compre- 
hension of the view here expounded. 
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Thus God supports and guides the world of space with- 
out interfering with the activity of things and of minds in 
their own realm. All the activity open to human perception 
and study lies in the layer to which God has assigned full 
freedom. No human or natural force, on the other hand, 
can affect the fact of general existence or the eternal march 
of events. And no force, therefore, can stop or change the 
divine plan exercised by means of theo-causality. 


Things and minds may act and be acted upon and deter- 
mine, within the structural and functional laws of the uni- 
verse, the kind and form, but not the fact, of their existence. 
And through action and change they manifest the divine 
guidance. 


Theo-causality, I repeat, lies in time alone. Natural 
causality, on the other hand, proceeds in directions almost 
perpendicular, so to speak, to time, or under a slight angle 
to it, being displaced by the coinciding motion in time. Theo- 
causality and natural causality are like warp and woof. 

We are living thus in a world of our own. God has left 
it to us. No human or natural act should be ascribed to the 
divine will. Neither should the Supreme Being be held 
responsible for everything that happens, except for one 
thing: that every hour, every minute brings us nearer to 
Him and to perfection, no matter how astray we may go 
meanwhile. 

In space exist real things which can and do act. ‘There 
are also real minds which by being acted upon become aware 
of the external things and of the other minds. In the process 
arises knowledge. Cognition, in this conception, is not the 
reading of our own minds nor that of God. The epistemo- 
logical implications of this scheme are essentially realistic. 


I cannot go into the details of the position here suggested. 
The main purpose of this paper is to give a general short 
outlook of a possible cosmological view and to make emphati- 
cally plain that the activity of the Supreme Being and the 
sphere of scientific investigation can beautifully co-exist, nay, 
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that no scientific explanation of facts, however “appallingly”’ 
naturalistic it be, can contradict the divine plan. Thus, the 
cosmological scheme, as here presented, adds to the fulness 
and harmony of our knowledge without depriving it of 
anything. 


THE GUARDED HEART 
BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


The heart of Helen is an open book, 

In which the lovers of the world may look, 
Whose ebbing passion stirs and turns to flame 
At Isolt’s name. 

Her heart, who one time reigned in Camelot, 
Is like a rose red garden plot, 

But stranger than the towered ways of Dis, 
Remains the heart of Beatrice. 


In Brittany, beside her mournful seas, 

The white, heroic grief of Heloise 

Burns like an altar light. Remembered yet 

Is Nicolette. 

And known as one’s own pulse is known, is she 
Who lived and died in Rimini. 

But all the seekers of all time will miss 

The unknown heart of Beatrice. 


The generations kneel to gaze upon 

The patriot soul that burned in holy Jeanne. 
We read the tragic script laid bare and clean, 
Of Magdalene, 

And how a Virgin knew the luminous spell 

In her pure youth, of Gabriel. 

But with the mysteries of the world is this— 
The secret heart of Beatrice. 


FOUNDATIONS AND DESTINY 
BY GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 

There can be neither in art nor in morals a safe and valid 
superstructure which does not rest upon secure foundations. 
Railroad construction furnishes one of the most valuable and 
most largely capitalized appliances of civilization. It not 
only gives timely conveyance to distant markets of vast 
material products, but it affords rapid transportation from 
point to point of countless human lives. For assured safety 
the real value of the railroad is dependent upon fundamental 
soundness of structure. A deficient bed track, a rotten rail, 
a slag in the iron, may cause derailing of the finest palace 
train with resultant slaughter of men, women, and children. 
Perfect material for structure, trained skill and absolute hon- 
esty and vigilance of builders, are imperative prerequisites 
for railroad safety. This law applies universally to all inven- 
tive art. The dam that is to restrain the pent-up floods must 
rest upon immovable and faultless rock-foundations, or the 
dynamic waters may break through and carry devastation and 
death to populated valleys. 


Inventive science is concerned with no more serious ques- 
tion than that of conserving human safety. Man is set 
down in nature’s arena with at least semi-creative endow- 
ments. All around him lie the materials from which he may 
make indefinite construction of utility; still all his construc- 
tions must be absolutely subservient to pre-existing natural 
laws. The engineer who spans rivers with bridges, or carries 
palace trains over mountain grades, must reckon to the last 
ounce with the demands which gravitation makes upon his 
enterprise. 

I 

Now, on the assumption—used merely as hypothesis— 
that man is a moral being, installed as a responsible citizen 
in a moral universe, the inference is in some way inevitably 
enforced that, as affecting his character and destiny, his rela- 
tions to a moral and spiritual realm must immeasurably 
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transcend in importance his mere relations to what may be 
termed the mechanical laws of material nature. In the light 
of such inference it is irresistibly suggested that in the moral 
realm there can be no place safely given for ill-founded or 
misdirecting theory. It may be a most serious, even a tragic, 
thing that in a man’s self-directed life there should be no 
guidance and restraint from fundamental moral convictions. 
This inference finds standing-room in the universal convic- 
tions of mankind. 

There is the old pagan story of Circe. She lured her 
guests to a sensual feast, which partaken transformed them 
into swine. A closely related myth is that of the Sirens who 
sat upon their island shores attracting with allurements of 
evil song sailors from passing vessels; but victims of their 
charms left no relics save whitening skeletons which lined 
the shores of the Siren islands. These are classic illustra- 
tions of a sane protest of the ages against a sensual rule 
of life. 

The present day is conspicuous for the exploitation 
through literature and the theatre of a philosophy of life 
known as ‘Realism.’ This philosophy, when reduced to its 
merits, gives large license to a reign of native impulses and 
passions over life, and may offer much allurement to the in- 
experienced and undisciplined mind of adolescent youth. 
May it not for this very reason prove itself a deadly perilous 
way of thinking? 

Traversing the entire circle of human motives and conduct, 
it can only appear that the installment of a sensual rule over 
life can be but perversive and destructive of life’s best possi- 
bilities. The acquired appetites for alcoholic stimulants 
and drugs, the ages through, have in a wholesale way blighted 
character, ruthlessly destroyed domestic happiness in the 
home, and have stalked civilization with the spirit of crime 
and murder. The sexual appetite, however legitimate in 
normal function, if admitted to unchecked sway over life 
creates for its subjects a dire hell of disgrace and wretched- 
ness. If we ask for the effect upon organized society of 
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fundamentally unethical life, the answer comes back with 
appalling certainty. A lust for money, and the false and 
vicious tastes which money may gratify, has prompted to 
betrayal of sacred trusts, to all sorts of dishonesty, thievery 
and crime, not excepting murder itself. 

The effort of society to barricade itself against the depre- 
dations of unethical conduct, necessitates the most costly 
investments of civilization. Prisons, reform schools, pro- 
tection of the innocent whom crime has defrauded, criminal 
courts, policing of society—all these and allied agencies cre- 
ate enormous costs which cannot be summed in statistical 
statement. And what is the legal reaction of society to all 
this? In sheer self-protection—notwithstanding all court 
delinquencies — organized society sends bribe-taking judges, 
betrayers of public trusts, desperadoes and criminals, to 
prison cells, and asserts its dread sense of justice by hanging 
or electrocuting murderers. 

The priceless values of cultural education no one will dis- 
count. Widely, however, as education may be proclaimed as 
the one panacea against the evils of society, it requires but 
little discernment to discover the fallacy of the assumption. 
The prisons hold in criminal confinement many subjects of 
advanced academic training. Indeed, if one’s motives are 
evil, the more trained his intellect, the more dangerous he 
may be as a criminal. There is but one absolute guarantee 
of safety, and that is that character itself shall be built upon 
the bed-rock foundation of right motivity. 

Christ himself, ‘the peerless Architect of character,” im- 
pressively enforces the imperative necessity of sure moral 
foundations in character-building. With the confidence of 
supreme authority, he announces his own “sayings” as a 
fundamental law of character. Character-structures built 
upon these foundations will stand secure as against all tem- 
pests and floods. All other foundations are as shifting sands 
on which no structure can be safely built. 

Valid scientific interpretation of nature is relatively new; 
but its final and deepest meaning is moral. It is a sublime 
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supplement to the law of Sinai. As Michael Pupin has said: 
“Tt conveys a divine message which calls you to the altars 
of almighty God.” Science not only holds all inventive art 
and material progress in the leash of inviolate law, but it is 
a stern preacher of physical righteousness. Man can violate 
the laws of his body only at cost of final penalty. 

The sanctions of moral law are clearly discerned by the 
great laureates. In no literature are the claims of moral 
law more vividly apprehended and expressed than by Shake- 
speare, the very king of dramatists. John Ruskin said: “I 
think that the central man of all the world, as representing 
in perfect balance the imaginative, moral and intellectual 
faculties all at their highest, is Dante.” The Divine Comedy 
is perhaps justly rated as the foremost religious epic in the 
world’s literature; but its vital and central purpose is the 
expression in immortal setting of man’s moral relations to 
God and to his own eternal destiny. Byron’s negative testi- 
mony to invincible moral law is hardly less impressive. 
Multi-gifted, a born genius, he installed himself as the apostle 
and exemplar of an erotic morality. But in comparatively 
young life, on his thirty-sixth, and last, birth anniversary, he 
uttered the sad refrain: 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruit of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 

And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


II 


Christianity itself sets the goal of moral achievement as 
something to be reached only by athletic struggle. In place 
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of man’s earthly life as a pleasurable holiday, it inexorably 
demands not only sternest self-denials, but a life heroically 
devoted to ideals of moral character and service. In place 
of sensual ideals, it sets before its followers the vision of a 
crucifix. Saint Paul, the first great theologian of the Church, 
pictures Christianity as an infinite overture of ‘Divine 
Grace.” Men, all men, are unable, through their own un- 
aided strength, to reach the estate of heavenly citizenship 
by obedience to law. They can find emancipation from evil 
only by harmonizing themselves with the inspirations and 
reinforcements of divinely imparted Grace. It is from this 
plane that Christ reveals God’s spiritual Fatherhood of 
mankind. 


The contemplation of God’s fatherhood raises serious 
questions for thought. So far as we are able to forecast, 
man’s free moral agency involves the possibility of unending 
alienation on his part toward all of God’s benevolent pur- 
poses in Grace. If man is to be judged as inherently im- 
mortal, the premise involves the possibility of immeasurable 
moral tragedy. How could a benevolent God-Father, all- 
forseeing, consent to the creation of such a liability? A satis- 
fying answer is probably beyond all human solution. If we 
are able to believe, as I think we may, that the vast majorities 
of mankind will come to final salvation, this cannot be a 
satisfying answer. If there is a remnant of the race, how- 
ever numerically small, which faces the destiny of endless 
and conscious alienation from God, the very conception must 
awaken a haunting and disturbing question in all benevolent 
thought. The very conception of fatherhood—and this con- 
ception is greatly intensified in Christ’s revelation of God’s 
fatherhood—calls for the ceaseless and yearning love of a 
father toward all of his children. If it be true that some 
souls will decide for themselves the doom of endless alien- 
hood, it must somehow remain eternally true that they them- 
selves have decided for such fate as against all the yearnings 
of an infinite Love. Such possibility would seem to be a risk 
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which God took when he created and installed man as a 
citizen of a moral universe. 

Recurring to Dante—not forgetting that he was a child 
of the thirteenth century—we may, I think quite confidently, 
believe that he will remain the peerless literary prophet of 
the post-mortem future of the race. While his great drama 
projects itself much from the background of medieval thought 
its central and vital feature—a fact to be clearly perceived 
and emphasized—is its optimism concerning the final spir- 
itual redemption of mankind. 

The great Catholic thinkers of Dante’s period were as 
much concerned to vindicate the ways of God to men as are 
modern Christian thinkers. They conceivably projected the 
ministries of redemptive Grace into indefinite post-mortem 
ages by their adherence to the doctrine of—Purgatory. For 
souls who have neither found nor made for themselves such 
preparation, Dante’s drama exalts Purgatory as God’s school 
of moral discipline and transformation preparatory to a 
final entrance upon heavenly bliss. Purgatory is not a region 
of moral despair. Its atmosphere is prophetically hopeful. 
It emphasizes the conception that God’s fatherly yearning 
over all his sinning children has an outreach into the eternities. 
There is at least a largeness in this conception which may 
possibly have had too little place in the convictions of 
Protestant orthodoxy. 


We mortals know so little; our mental horizons are so 
limited as to void the wisdom of dogmatic speculations con- 
cerning divine events which lie out beyond the gulfs of 
earthly time. We may well unite with Milton in saying: 


God, to remove His ways from human sense, 
Placed heaven from earth so far, that earthly sight, 
If it presume, might err in things so high, 

And no advantage gain. 


WHAT IS REALLY? 
REFLECTIONS ON SECONDARY QUALITIES 
AND VALUES 


BY WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 

Tennyson, as we all know, declared that a “flower in the 
crannied wall” was an excellent introduction to the most pro- 
found and extensive inquiries. If a flower, then perhaps I 
may also ask, why not rats? At least I cannot be judged 
guilty either of triviality or flippancy if I take these inter- 
esting animals as a starting point for some reflections upon 
qualities and values. 

For a number of weeks it was my good fortune to conduct 
an experiment with nearly forty white rats. At least they 
looked white. Whether they were really so or not, is one 
of the two questions I propose to consider. It might per- 
haps have been a little better for my present purpose, had 
they been red or green. It would have been possible, then, 
to consider the significance of color-blindness. However, if 
we can arrive at some reasonable conclusion as to whether or 
not they are really white, it will be a simple matter to apply 
and extend our findings to cover other cases. 

In the second place, except when they bit my fingers or got 
in the way of my operations, the little animals made them- 
selves a place in my affections. They came to possess for 
me a measure of “personality.” I might even say—of charm. 
They seemed harmless, innocent, trusting, soft, warm—in 
a word, “cute.” 

But are white rats really white and really cute? Are these 
qualities—one a sense ‘‘quality” and the other a “value’”— 
in the rats or in us? 

The history of philosophy since the time of Locke wit- 
nesses that this is not a simple question. The long discussion 
has at least led us to look for other relationships than the 
two we have just mentioned. It may be that the qualities are 
neither in the rats nor in us. Or they may be in both us and 
the rats. Or they may lie somewhere between. For my 
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part, I believe that to speak of qualities being “in” anything 
is misleading and that we must revise fundamentally our 
thinking on this point. 

Locke’s distinction between the orders of qualities is clear, 
concise, and a part of the equipment of every student of 
philosophy. Primary qualities are those that are inseparable 
from the thing. To be anything at all, implies the possession 
of such qualities as extension, figure, hardness, and so on. 
Secondary qualities, on the other hand, are merely the powers 
of the primary qualities to arouse sensations with us. Thus 
all colors, sounds, all heat and cold, seem to be definitely 
Jocated within our minds. The world apart from minds, 
says Professor Griffith,’ is one of extension and movement 
only. So Eucken could remark that in the teaching of Des- 
cartes and Locke the sense qualities are “the gorgeous gar- 
ment” with which the soul clothes the bare realities of 
nature. 

Modern science accentuates the problem. Colors, we 
know now, are correlated with wave lengths of a vibratory 
movement of—one cannot exactly say, and it is not necessary 
to say, what. Still more important, the perception of color 
is clearly seen to be possible only to organisms possessed of 
a highly elaborate retina, intact nerve connections, and a 
properly functioning ‘‘center” in the brain. 

Is it not almost an ironical fact that the ‘‘visual center” in 
the human cerebrum is located in the occipital lobe—about 
as far away as it could possibly be from the eyes? It is 
obvious that light and color never reach it. All that does 
reach it is a rhythm of ‘‘kicks,” relayed in several stages. 

It is extremely difficult, indeed I think it impossible, to 
see any color in mere vibrations. There is nothing red 
about 760 millimicrons, even if these be millionths of a milli- 
metre and imply a rate of vibration measured in trillions per 
second. Still less is there anything colorful in nervous 
“kicks” whatever their rhythm. It remains a mystery, there- 
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fore, how the mind can interpret “‘kicks’ to mean color. 
And it is a legitimate question what such an interpretation 
is worth. 

Some years ago it occurred to me to construct, in imagina- 
tion, of course, a creature whose consciousness was limited to 
a capacity to perceive impacts, “kicks,” and to analyze their 
rhythms and sequences. This creature, directing and attun- 
ing his sense organ to the most gorgeous of sunsets, could 
give us a marvelous account of the refractions, the interfer- 
ences, and the blendings of vibratory movements. He might 
even exhibit their order in a system of differential equations. 
He could do all this without even mentioning a single color. 
He, it is apparent, would be perceiving the real world. He 
would know the sunset as it is, apart from the fictions with 
which as “gorgeous garments” our minds have adorned it. 

Something must be wrong with reasoning that lands us in 
such a predicament. The only escape seems to lie in affirm- 
ing that the world really is all that our senses show it to be. 
But, if we make this affirmation, it is not at all clear why 
we should stop with the senses. [The world as we perceive 
it is just as immediately and vividly a world of aesthetic and 
moral values as it is of reds and greens. If we are faithful 
to the principle that seemed to offer the only way out of the 
intolerable position in which we found ourselves, it seems that 
we must ascribe such qualities, too, to the things about us. 
And there may be higher forms of consciousness that can 
perceive qualities of which we cannot even dream. Perhaps 
the world really is—all that God can see in it. 

I believe this line of reflection will lead to stimulating 
viewpoints and perhaps profitable discoveries; but just now I 
want to approach the matter from a somewhat different 
angle. What do we mean by “really”? All our discussion 
so far seems to have taken for granted that there are “things 
in themselves.’ I do not mean this in the Kantian sense as 
merely “‘independent of mind.” I mean that things are sup- 
posed to have an existence independently of other things or 
of any system comprehending all. Such things, then, may 
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have qualities—as on rare occasions I may have money in my 
purse. Qualities, moreover, are in a way things. They may 
be in one purse or another. Such a chopping of reality into 
terms and relations, in which the relations become terms, 
seems implied if qualities are to be “in” either minds or 
things. 

For sense, nothing is more obvious than that reality is an 
aggregate of chunks: for reflection, nothing is more obvious 
than that it is nothing of the sort. A man may be, and often 
is, separated from his money and may still retain his name 
and a large measure of his “personality”; but a thing can- 
not be separated from its qualities and still exist. Nor do 
qualities float around unattached to things. Every thing 
implies every other and is revealed fully only to the intelli- 
gence that can grasp its entire range of relationships. The 
square root of minus one and the mathematicians’ symbol 
‘“e” enter into trigonometric formulae. By these ships are 
guided. And by ships the destinies of nations may be wrought 
out. Things seem to be nodes in a vast network. Their 
qualities and relations are strands that lead out from them. 
One may pass from any point in the network to any other. 
The only problem is to find the way. 

A substance is defined chemically by a description of its 
reactions with other substances. What it does with other 
substances, that it is. Even physical properties turn out to 
be relations. Weight is plainly a relation between the earth 
and particular masses. Form and resistance are due to the 
balance of internal attractions and repulsions. 

If we cease to think of qualities as lying in pockets of 
things and of things as existing in, or by, or for themselves, 
it seems to me that the problem of secondary qualities and of 
values is simplified. Things do not exist apart from quali- 
ties. They do not “‘have” qualities. Qualities are modes of 
interaction. And interaction implies at least two things. 

Primary qualities are interactions within a certain range 
of relationships. It may be convenient to divide them into 
mechanical and chemical classes. They are such reactions as 
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can be described without reference to minds or consciousness. 
Secondary qualities are interactions with conscious organisms. 
But the primary qualities are not primary in any but a purely 
ordinal sense. They enjoy no primacy, no superior reality. 
Indeed they are abstractions from the full range and sweep 
of the interaction of things. For the world in which things 
interact is not ‘“‘a world apart from conscious minds” but one 
in which there are such minds. 

This point of view seems to me to render irrelevant a 
venerable argument advanced by Berkeley and approved by 
Bradley. It has been urged that primary qualities are no 
more independent of mind than secondary ones because we 
can never imagine or conceive of things possessing the 
primary without the secondary. To imagine or conceive 
them is to have them in some sense present to the mind; and 
so they must possess the secondary qualities. The argument 
seems sound enough; but it is no great discovery that we 
cannot describe objects which we know only in experience as 
they would appear if they were not experienced. Our own 
argument reaches the same conclusion by what seems a sounder 
approach. 

It may be instructive to consider the order of events in an 
experience of color. In utter darkness, no object is colored. 
The chemical and physical structure, however, that will 
absorb and reflect light is present in any object. When a 
beam of white light of proper intensity shines upon the 
object, there is a selection of the light rays. Some are ab- 
sorbed and others reflected. The reflected rays fall upon a 
color-sensitive retina. The owner acknowledges a color sen- 
sation. At each step in the process, and others could of 
course be easily interpolated, the qualities of each element 
are increasingly revealed in the increasingly elaborate com- 
plex in which it becomes involved. 

Unless we revert to the conception of the world as an 
ageregate of chunks, and of qualities secreted in various 
crevices and pockets of the chunks, there is no point in the 
whole ascending series of complexes at which any quality 
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appears as a mere addition. Interaction is not mere addi- 
tion. It is multiplication. For the product every factor is 
important. 


This point of view may simplify also the problem of error. 
Critical Realists urge against the American New Realists 
that the latters’ “terms” must be packed with contradictory 
qualities. The same mountain must be blue when viewed at 
a distance, green as we approach it, and gray or brown when 
we stand upon it. But there is really no reason why a thing 
must be so crammed with incompatibilities. Nor on the other 
hand is it necessary to interpose a mysterious ‘“‘datum’’ be- 
tween knowledge and fact. We need only recognize that 
our perception at any instant is not of an object in itself (we 
have learned that there is no such monstrosity), but of a 
complex. So long as our statement recognizes the singular- 
ity and limitation of any particular perception, there is no 
error. 


The mountains near Redlands are not only blue and green 
but brown and gray and white. In the fall and winter sunsets 
they glow a vivid violet and, as night comes on, amethystine 
shadows play over their vast surfaces. So long as I record 
the fact for my location, a particular time, particular atmos- 
pheric conditions, there is no error. It would be error, how- 
ever, to assert that violet glow is always on the mountains. 
And in general error arises from taking qualities present in a 
given complex to be present in some different situation. 


If my rats, then, are white because they Jook white, are they 
“dear” or ‘“‘cute’’ because they arouse emotional experiences 


in me? In general, are things as value-ful as they are felt 
to be? 


I should like to believe it of my rats. I am really eager to 
believe it of sunsets and of mountains that rise like purple 
flames. “That things’, writes Professor Dewey, ‘should be 
able to pass from the plane of external pushing and pulling 
to that of revealing themselves to man, and thereby to them- 
selves; . . . is a wonder by the side of which transub- 
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stantiation pales.”? The wonder is enhanced when it becomes 
apparent that things are not merely known but enter into 
experiences and activities of the highest, most exalted char- 
acter. To me it is proof that things are not mere things. 

But just now I am reminded that I have heard the misgiving 
expressed that negroes must become very tired of being black. 
And I go on to misgivings of my own that the existence of 
snakes and toads and octopi must be a nightmare of misery 
if they are “really” loathsome, disgusting, or horrible. How 
can a harassed philosopher maintain that some of the meaning 
of things is revealed in experiences of value and yet assure a 
measure of self respect for the “‘less fortunate’? races of man- 
kind and at least a gray neutrality of well being for the entire 
animal kingdom. 

We may be able to do so, if we can distinguish between 
values that are true, fundamental, universal, and essential, and 
those which are false, superficial, and accidental. Values arise 
in our lives, because we are vector quantities. Our energies 
have direction as well as magnitude. We are trying to do 
things, to achieve certain aims, to bring things to pass. We 
value things as they assist or thwart us in our endeavors. 

It was evident to Spinoza that from this source sprang all 
our miseries. We are always setting up our time tables and 
demanding that God shall run the trains of events by them. 
We judge his acts by our petty interests. The first step on 
the road to salvation is to abandon utterly the valuing attitude. 

Yet Spinoza, as Eucken observes, is greater than even his 
great philosophy and nowhere greater than in his inconsis- 
tencies. For there is one true value; and in a world where 
everything else is determined man is free to seek it — the 
Intellectual Love of God. In dying to all values, man finds 
the supreme value. 

But the valuing attitude may not be either an accident or an 
evil. If the universe is a system, it is one in which valuing 
souls were implied from the beginning. The whole creation 
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“sroaneth and travaileth together for the revealing of the 
sons of God.” And the appearance of the “sons of God” 
characterizes all the process that has preceded them. The 
more systematic the universe, the more obviously are we 
obliged to consider experiences of value, if we wish to grasp 
its meaning. 

Our efforts, however, do not flow in a steady current. 
There are cross and counter currents; and the surface of the 
stream exhibits only confused waves. There are many who 
doubt that there is any mighty current below; and no man can 
demonstrate it beyond the possibility of question. Yet the 
“truth” of values stands or falls with the reality of such a 
current. Unless humanity, as humanity, has some general 
direction underlying its apparent diversities, unless that be 
also the trend of the universe, the purpose of God, then 
morals and values become mere group conventions. But if 
there be such a trend, those values are true which conform to 
the deep movement of life. The highest satisfactions are the 
lowest — that is, the fundamental ones. 

Let us apply this test to my rats. After all, they are not 
very admirable little creatures. I should like to think them 
grateful, affectionate, sensitive to beauty, and loyal to ideals. 
Actually they are greedy, stupid, quarrelsome, and have no 
morals at all. There really is no excuse for loving them. A 
certain slight degree of affection, stimulated doubtless by some 
“symbolism” which I have not the interest or ability to 
analyze, and checked by amusement and a serious attempt to 
hold fast to the things that are really good, so much seems to 
me permissible. 

As for snakes, toads, and octopi — we need not worry over 
their lot. They are not disgusting to all persons. They are 
not necessarily loathsome. They do not stand in any inevit- 
able opposition to the deep purposes of our lives. Truly, 
many of us dislike them. But the finest use of reason is to 
enable us to discount the superficial currents of our lives and 
to live in the depths — which also, strangely, is to live on the 
heights. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Mechanism: Its Extent and Limitations 


; Recent journals of philosophy contain a number of biological discus- 
sions, the general tenor of which is to insist upon the rights of a mechan- 
istic interpretation of organic processes. Combined with this attitude, 
however, is a genuinely philosophic recognition from the biologists of the 
limits of their type of explanation. 


Writing on “Science and Life” (Journal of Philosophy, July 31, 
1930), Ralph S. Lillie takes up the thread of a leisurely debate with 
C. Judson Herrick on the limits of scientific knowledge. Two years 
ago Professor Lillie maintained in the same journal (October 25, 
ae that science is concerned essentially with generic qualities. He 
said: 

Briefly, what science can not do — and what it does not pretend to 
do — is (1) to portray reality in its completeness and (2) to char- 
acterize any single entity or differentiated part of nature as to its 
special inner reality (intrinsicality) or individuality. 

The conclusion was therefore that personality, in so far as it is unique, 
is not the concern of science. 


Five months later (Journal of Philosophy, March 28, 1929), C. 
Judson Herrick denied the existence of isolated phenomena in our experi- 
ence and concluded that all our experience admits of scientific study. 


Now, in his second article, Professor Lillie reaffirms the generic 
nature of science and finds that the issue between himself and Professor 
Herrick ‘“‘concerns the relative importance to be assigned to the generic 
(universal) and the non-generic (particular or individual) factors in the 
determination of the natural individual.” A situation in nature is 
essentially the union of such constituents, and science is essentially the 
study of but one such group, namely the universal factors of the situ- 
ation. In asserting that science has its limitations, Professor Lillie is 
constrained to defend the ‘sanctity of the individual,” as it were. He 
says: 

Scientifically educated persons are apt to doubt whether a human 
being, with all his elaborate and embarrassing equipment of 
generic structures, physiological processes, and propensities, can 
have any significant individuality or freedom whatever. The force 
of such doctrinaire reasoning is usually weakened by a sufficient 
range of experience, and skepticism of this kind appears to be 
declining among well-informed persons. For the present it may 
be sufficient to point to the unique or private status of each human 
consciousness, a centre of experience from which the rest of the 
world is seen in spatio-temporal perspective, as furnishing perhaps 
the clearest testimony to the fundamental significance of individ- 
ualization in the natural process. In order to account for this 
feature of experience — apparently the index of some innate isola- 
tionist or centralizing tendency in reality — some kind of monadic 
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theory seems required, but fuller consideration of this topic must 


be deferred. 


This quotation is obviously notable for its sane empiricism. Then, too, 
the suggestion in the last sentence is interesting. We hope Professor 
Lillie develops it. He has previously professed faith in a reality inde- 
pendent of mind, but the ascription of an individualizing “tendency” to 
such a reality does not seem like a very promising account of organisms 
and persons. Perhaps he will be led to substitute for it the monadic 
principle mentioned in the quotation. 


Very similar in general conclusions have been two articles by Joseph 
Needham in the Monist for April and July, on “Philosophy and Em- 
bryology.” Here is an excellent summary of leading biological theories 
with a strong tendency to discredit vitalism of any sort. 


There is something of the glow of a new school of thought in the 
author’s discovery that he and Professor Lillie have arrived at “neo- 
mechanistic” conclusions independently of one another. But although 
they insist upon mechanism as valid in any field of scientific explanation, 
both these men decline to erect professional method into metaphysical 
assumption. Professor Needham quotes with approval the saying of 
Lillie: 

Every biologist is aware in his non-professional moments that the 
possibilities of life are larger than the mechanistic view implies. 
This is only another way of acknowledging that the whole mechan- 
istic conception is an incomplete, derivative, or abstract one. To 
regard it as philosophically final is a grave mistake. 


Less happy seems the proclamation by Leonard Hill of “The Philos- 
ophy of a Biologist,” in the Journal of Philosophical Studies for July. 
Professor Hill’s method is to pepper the reader with scientific data, 
intermixed with occasional observations on the nature of man and per- 
sonality. His facts are interesting, and his conclusion is simplicity 
itself, namely that matter and motion contain “the potentiality of evolv- 
ing mind through a particular play of environment.” The universe is 
very large indeed, and man is very small. Let man therefore turn to 
science and forget superstition. Energy has all the attributes ascribed 
to God, and science can increase man’s life by education and the various 
means at its disposal. 


Readers seeking an antidote for such mechanism will find it in 
J. E. Boodin’s “The Universe a Living Whole” (Hibbert Journal, 
July). Here Newton’s notion of God as essential to a mechanistic 
universe is shown to be far removed from the naiveté generally ascribed 
to it; and the condition of a cosmos that is a “going concern” is seen 
to be the supremacy of life or mind. Cart FarMAN. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Problem of God 


We can scarcely think of a service more valuable in the field of 
present day thought than that performed by Brightman in the early 
chapters of his work, The Problem of God,' in bringing together the 
isolated and partial views of those who at present oppose theism, and in 
making clear their fundamental positions. And this is a service, for, 
despite the existence of Atheistic Societies, and the antitheistic ten- 
dencies of much of our literature, the problem of God is the most 
widely interesting one to be discussed. A moment’s reflection will 
indicate that the very attempt to organize the groups of our High 
Schools for Atheism, and the prevalence of defenders of Atheism among 
our writers, is the sure proof that Theism is very much alive. Armies 
are not raised to fight dead soldiers. Theism will survive the assaults 
howbeit in a changed or renewed form, for the restatement of religious 
belief in terms of living thought is necessary to its survival in any age. 
Anything in the way of opposition is better for religion than a general 
and unthinking acceptance of its claims. Now, just when there is so 
much confusion with respect to the opposition to the belief in God, and 
while the Atheists proclaim the death of religion through the unde- 
niable processes of modern science, it is well to have set before us the 
variety of their claims and substitutes for faith. This Brightman has 
done for us with clear and cogent reasoning, and with a wide knowledge 
of the field of discussion. When we pass from his criticism of anti- 
theistic theory to his own definition of Theism, we find the author 
attempting to meet the solution of objections to belief by resort to “The 
Given” in the Divine Nature. He properly feels that the greatest 
stumbling block to faith in God is to be found in the problem of evil 
and it is to meet this criticism that he invents the new term the Given. 

The view which I have come to hold is that of a God who is 
creative, supreme, and personal, yet is genuinely limited within his 
own nature by “Given” experiences eternally present, which his 
will does not create, but which his will can control, no matter 
how refractory they may be. This view, explained especially in 
Chapters V and VII, seems closer to the empirical facts of 
evolution and daily life, more in harmony with the combinations 
of love and pain which experience reveals, and hence more satis- 
factory as a solution of the problem of evil than traditional theism. 

Greatly as it would please us to agree with our Personalistic col- 
league, we feel that his satisfaction with his explanation arises out of 
too short-sighted a view of the necessary implications of his doctrine 
of the Given, too inadequate an analysis of the problem of evil and 
too narrow a conception of the meaning of divine perfection. 

In the Preface we learn that while God does not create the Given 
yet he “can control no matter how refractory.” So stated this can 
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offer no solution for the problem of evil since is does not remove from 
God moral responsibility for the control of the Given. But as one 
might suspect there is a hidden inconsistency lurking here. We are in 
time of difficulty, when it is necessary to explain the presence of evil, 
led to assume that the “Given” is not under Divine control, but is able 
to frustrate and determine the Divine activity to accept not what is 
best but what is the best it can get. That is, the Given both enables us 
to eat our cake and to keep it. 

In the chapter on “The Resultant Idea of God,” God is defined as 
‘a person supremely conscious, supremely valuable, and supremely cre- 
ative, yet limited by the free choices of other persons and by restrictions 
within his own nature.” These restrictions are, of course, again The 
Given. But as already pointed out the main question is not the limi- 
tation of God, which might be readily granted by many, but whether 
the limitation is self-limitation imposed from within, or other-limitation 
imposed from without. Are these “restrictions within his own nature” 
according to His will and are they determining? If a self-limited God 
he must be held morally responsible for the defeat and obstruction of 
His own will. If they are not, there is a power beyond God’s control 
which yet controls him. The Given is either his servant, and an unde- 
sirable one, or his Frankenstein to destroy him. We cannot get around 
this dilemma by any subterfuge of language. 

We must express astonishment at the statement in this chapter that 
“Human wills cannot create; they can only select from that which has 
already been created, or combine factors in such a manner that powers 
beyond their control will create something new.” ‘Thus by a single 
unfortunate sentence we have the whole fact of freedom wiped off the 
boards. Power to combine factors to produce a result would to an 
ordinary being involve power to control results. Wherever results are 
obtained that would never appear but for the purposeful combination of 
factors, there is, what in any but a pure materialism, would be con- 
sidered creation. The author cannot really intend this necessary conclu- 
sion since he speaks shortly of “wills (presumably human) which are 
self-determining.”” We would add, if self-determining, then in the 
truest and highest sense creative, even ‘‘purely creative.” 

The failure to be clear at this point becomes a further difficulty in the 
following discussion where the author speaks of the “genuine difficulties 
which God confronts” within his own experience out of which arise the 
apparent defects of the physical world. 

On this view, God does not deliberately choose the cruelties of 
evolution and the sufferings of creation; they represent rather the 
necessary outcome of his own eternal Given nature, out of which 
he is always bringing a higher good. 
Here again though perhaps seeming finicky or even captious we must 
ask, what difficulties? Of moral will, or moral ignorance, or incapacity ? 
It is positively fatal to thought not to be clear at this point. And all 
this is followed by another amazing statement at the beginning of the 
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chapter on “Divine Dignity and Human Suffering’: The limitations 
suggested are inherent in the eternal nature of God — in the very warp 
and woof of his consciousness and are not a product of his will or 
choice. With this conception it is difficult to see how there is moral 
freedom for either God or man but only a terrible necessity, Anangke, 
which rides the universe, a sort of Chronos or super-God. 


We may be pardoned the impression that these most surprising manip- 
ulations of the idea of the Given in the Divine Nature arise from an 
inadequate conception of the problem of evil and an insufficient concept 
of the meaning of divine perfection. 


As stated in the beginning the most urgent problem of Theism is the 
problem of evil. Can the divine character be maintained in the face of 
the existence of Evil which God could remedy but does not. The battle 
is leagues away from the time and standpoint that God is hindered 
from good by monarchial decrees of perfect justice. The assault has 
taken on a new form and it must be met in a new way. But it cannot 
be met either by minifying or confusing the problem. We can make no 
gain by the confusion of all suffering, pain, desire, with moral evil and 
moral consequences in one category. Here the author seems controlled 
by the time-spirit. The advance of our civilization has made us super- 
sensitive to suffering. In so far as this leads to altruism it is all gain, 
but wherein it becomes inversion and self-pity it is a fault. We ought to 
remember that the supposed suffering of the brute world “ravin in 
tooth and claw” exists but slightly, if at all, outside the mental suffering 
of human onlookers. Even our own sufferings seldom become unbear- 
able except to our pitying and helpless friends, and the acutest pain is 
always mental. In the meantime the fact should not be overlooked, 
that pain has been our schoolmaster by which we have been led to social 
virtue and the chances are good that out of this tutelage will come 
eventually the mastery of pain by man. Mental suffering is even more 
amenable to human correction, which leaves only death to be accounted 
for. Here again the suffering is rather in the dread or fear of it. 
Death is a blessing so far as the growth and development of the new 
generation is concerned and necessary to racial progress. If indeed there 
be a purposeful and supreme creative power behind the universe con- 
serving all values but most of all the supreme values, then death must 
in the higher sense be but the birth into a broader and freer and more 
noble existence. Here the very beautiful and satisfactory definition of 
religion by Dr. Brightman is applicable: 

Religion is faith that the values of life are somehow eternal and 
that the best in us can work with a power beyond us that is 
friendly to the best. 


The inadequate concept of the divine perfection seems to us the com- 
monest error of Theism from the inside, and the commonest source of 
Atheism from without. We have thought of divine perfection as mean- 
ing absoluteness of power, knowledge and the rest, until we posited a 
God incapable of creation of, or participation in, the world created. 
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We have overlooked the pathway to perfection too often for ourselves 
and for God as well. The road to perfection, if it is to have moral 
quality, is not the way of self-aggrandizement, nor freedom from limi- 
tation, but it is the way of a rigorous self-limitation with a worthy 
purpose in view. ‘his is the necessary price that human personalities 
pay for moral character and achievement, and there is no reason to 
believe that the Father of all souls would excuse himself from or evade 
the same grim requirement. Such seems to be the light which moral 
character throws upon the meaning of the Incarnation and is the funda- 
mental source for the belief that we do discover the God in Christ. 


The self-limitation of God to a space-time world and the aim of 
creating a world of kindred moral personalities would thus appear not 
in the strictest sense a limitation of the divine perfection, but an enhanc- 
ing of it, a giving to it of those final moral elements which alone could 
make it perfect in the highest sense. The author finds self-limitation 
not a solution of “the retarding factor which is the source of so much 
delay and suffering” and proposes to introduce instead the concept of 
“the Given,’ which opposes itself to the divine will and provides the 
eternal conflict. This is but another form of demi-urge or personal 
devil on which or whom to lay everything that goes wrong. It can 
be a solution only for an easily satisfied mind. The tragedy is that it 
gives no hope of ultimate moral triumph of the good, no assurance of 
the superior strength of righteousness. If one like Christophorus is to 
worship the strongest, it might be the devil or the Given. The answer 
to the remark that self-limitation does not sufficiently explain “the 
retarding factor” might be partly, that God’s own perfection, assuming 
him to be a person and therefore a social being, must include the creation 
and development of other beings. If these personalities are to be finite 
and moral, it is impossible to see how they could appear other than under 
the form of time, and if they are not to be utterly lost in the supreme 
creative spirit, of space. This creation would moreover be a part of the 
divine perfection. So long as man has not in every instance achieved 
moral perfection, and so long as God has not yet achieved perfection in 
experience, there is bound to be an irrationality in the universe such as 
Brightman finds a stumbling-block. We do not however assume a 
Given which is a part of God’s nature and yet not of his moral char- 
acter, which paradox who can explain? 


Any empirical philosophy of religion must recognize both the divine 
dignity and human suffering. It must conserve the divine dignity, for 
if the object of worship were on a level with the suffering worshipper, 
so that God shared but did not solve the problem of human suffering 
such a God would be neither worthy of worship nor capable of saving 
the worshipper. On the other hand, human suffering must be genuinely 
shared and explained by the divine life. If God transcended, but did 
not share, human suffering, his relation to human experience would be 
so remote as to be in question. His function as present Comforter can 
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be fulfilled only if he both confronts and controls the conditions which 
engender the need of comfort. 

With these concepts we are in heartiest accord. The concept for a 
Given both inside and outside the divine nature controllable and uncon- 
trollable, unthinking and hostile demi-urge does not seem to us in line 
with the most rational and up-to-date thinking. What Brightman thus 
ascribes to the divine character may more properly be held to arise out 
of the very requirements of otherness in the creation of free moral per- 
sonalities. As explanation we need perhaps no other justification than 
the creation of filial spirits conquering sin and evil as the supreme goal 
worthy of all the cost. 

A few minor defects mar the book, as when Epicurus is referred to 
as a devotee of pleasure, in accordance with popular notions rather than 
historic facts, and when the philosophical humanism of Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, with its pragmatic and personalistic implications is confused 
with the popular theological (if anything so anaemic deserves the name) 
movement which goes by that name. Rae Es 


The American Philosophical Association 


The third series of lectures on the Carus Foundation will be given 
by Professor George H. Mead of the University of Chicago at a joint 
meeting of the three divisions of the American Philosophical Association 
to be held at the University of California, Berkeley, California, Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1930. 

In addition to the Carus Lectures, the presidential addresses will be 
given, and there will be sessions for the reading and discussion of 
papers presented by members of the association. Members wishing to 
offer papers are requested to send an abstract or brief outline to Pro- 
fessor W. R. Dennes, Department of Philosophy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, before the first of November. Papers 
should not exceed twenty minutes in length. 

Those wishing to stay at the Rockefeller International House while 
at the meeting should send in their reservations promptly. Single rooms 
are available for men and for women at $1.50 per day. Inquiries 
regarding the meeting may be addressed to Professor Dennes. 


The Philosophy Forum 


Lecture subjects and dates for the Philosophy Forum of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California are here given. The addresses will be 
given at 4:30 on Tuesday throughout the academic year. Admission 
will be by ticket, and these may be obtained without cost by applying 
to the School of Philosophy of the University. The lecturers: 

D. Willard Lyon. General Theme, Significant movements in 
Modern Chinese Thought. Sept. 30, Nationalism and the Nationalist 
Party. Oct. 7, Social Revolution. Oct. 14, Educational Reform. Oct. 
21, Anti-religious Forces. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. General theme, Idealism and Present-day 
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Thought. Oct. 28, Plato’s Idealism. Nov. 4, Berkeley’s Idealism and 
Modern Realism. Noy. 18, Present-day Forms of Idealism. Nov. 25) 
The Social and Political Theory of Idealism. , 

Geraldine Carr. General theme, The Aesthetic Expression of Civili- 
zation Illustrated in the History of Art. Dec. 2, Byzantine Art: The 
Principle of Authority. Dec. 9, Gothic Art: The Principle of Na- 
turalism. Jan. 6, Renaissance Art: The Principle of Freedom. Jan. 
13, Venetian Art: The Art of Civic Life. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling. General theme, Personalism. Jan. 20, 
Types of Personalism. Feb. 10, Personalism and Reality. 

John Elof Boodin. General theme, The Nature of God. Feb. 17, 
God and the Cosmos. Feb. 24, The Christian Conception of God. 

F. C. S. Schiller. General theme, Humanism. March 3, The Place 
of Humanism in the Field of Thought. March 10, Humanist Logic 
and Theory of Knowledge. March 17, Humanist Ethics. March 24, 
Humanism and the Metaphysical Problem. 

H. Wildon Carr. General theme, Mind and Nature. April 7, The 
Search for Truth. April 14, The Individuality of the Real. April 21, 
The Mind and the Body. April 28, Space, Time and Matter. 

Edwin Diller Starbuck. General Theme, Character Education. 
Further subjects to be announced later. Dates: May 5, 12, 19, 26. 


The Southern California Publications in Philosophy 


Under the editorship of Dr. H. Wildon Carr the School of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Southern California has begun the publication 
of a series of volumes in philosophy. Cogitans Cogitata by Dr. Carr is 
already published. Translations of Leibniz’ Monadology and Condil- 
lac’s Traité des sensations are soon to appear. 


From Professor Warbeke 


To the Editor of the Personalist: 

May I disclaim responsibility for the “publisher’s blurb” which Mr. 
Schiller made the piece de resistance in his recent Personalist review of 
my “Searching Mind of Greece”? Publishers sometimes make exag- 
gerated claims for a book, and I regret that this was true of mine. But 
I had nothing to do with this advertisement. 

A pragmatist ought, I presume, to be permitted to judge his world 
(including books) in ways which he finds most expedient for his pur- 
pose. But I cannot help feeling that even the most humane “humanist” 
of Mr. Schiller’s type runs some risk of injustice in judging books by 
their jackets. Experience, at any rate, has shown me that it is often 
difficult to determine the character of a book by such means. 

For the brief criticism ad rem which Mr, Schiller undertakes, I am, 


of course, grateful. Respectfully 


Yokohama, Aug. 2, 1930. John M. Warbeke. 

(Editor's note: The Personalist regrets that the review contained an 
error in the spelling of the author’s name which occurred through a 
mistake in copying and for which Professor Schiller was not responsible. ) 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Modernization of Leibniz 


LEIBNIZ, by Herperr Witpon Carr. Ernest Benn Limited, Lon- 
don: 71929, Pp. 222. 


COGITANS COGITATA, by Herserr WILDon Carr. University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 1930. Pp. 110. $1.50. 


A curious confirmation of the way in which time attests the introspec- 
tions of philosophy and perhaps the most notable one in the history of 
human thought is furnished by the revival of Leibniz’ essential principles 
in what is now known as the ‘“‘new”’ physics. It amounts likewise to 
confirmatory evidence of the power of the human mind to achieve by 
reflection principles which the empirical method alone could not achieve 
and yet after which it must laboriously seek. 


This strange anomaly in human thought is brought out most lucidly 
in H. Wildon Carr’s Leibniz: 


In the twentieth century physics has come to recognize its 
dependence on metaphysics, and Leibniz’s original criticism of 
Newton has been justified. It is Leibniz’s view of space and time, 
and not Newton’s, which gives modern physics its metaphysical 
background. 

The two metaphysical principles which lie at the basis of physi- 
cal science in its new orientation are identical with the two 
principles of Leibniz, although we cannot claim for Leibniz that he 
had any preconception of the actual course of scientific develop- 
ment. It was, indeed, quite impossible that anyone in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries should have foreseen or could have 
anticipated the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century and 
the scientific revolution of the twentieth. In the modern conception 
of the universe there are two new theories which completely reverse 
the notion of the fundamental nature of physical reality — the 
electrical theory of matter and the relativity theory of space and 
time. Each of these is based on the metaphysical principles of 
Leibniz. Before we consider them let us set side by side the old 
world-view and the new. 

The old world-view assumed that the physical universe was an 
indestructible, inert material, forming masses of various degrees 
of condensation, localized in an absolute, boundless extension or 
space, and altering the relative disposition of its parts in an abso- 
lute succession or time. 

The new world-view considers the universe to be the assemblage 
of all events. Events are related by the distance which separates 
them in space and the interval which separates them in time. Dis- 
tances and intervals are not absolute but vary for observers in 
different frames of reference moving relatively to one another. 
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The aspect of the universe, its materiality, is determined for the 
observer of the events by the frame of reference which supplies the 
axes of coordination (the length, breadth, depth and time axes) by 
which he measures the distances and intervals. Co-ordination 
depends on the subjective condition that the system which supplies 
the observer with the frame of reference is for him at rest, what- 
ever be its relative movement for observers in other systems. 


At a time when the new physics has given to the work of Leibniz 
such new and vital significance, it is important that there should have 
arisen on the philosophical horizon so clear and lucid a thinker, such an 
understanding exponent of the Monadology as Dr. Carr. For it is not 
as a thinker of the closet variety that Dr. Carr comes to his task of 
interpretation. He represents the profoundest sympathy with and the 
highest appreciation of the claims of modern science. It is this element 
that gives his work distinctive value. To the present generation the 
name of Leibniz had become merely a shadow, possessing no vital 
interest and separated far from the realities of a scientific age. Now we 
suddenly discover that he has a message in strictest agreement with the 
most modern scientific hypothesis. Hence it is a work of moment to 
have our attention called to the life of Leibniz, the formative influences 
out of which his thought arose, the conditions, activities, and intellec- 
tual controversies of his time and life. ‘This is presented in an inter- 
esting manner along with an account of his philosophical labors, the 
leading principles of his system and their modern application. 


In his Cogitans Cogitata Dr. Carr sets before us on the other hand 
in beautifully clear and concise statements his own philosophy, as he 
says: 

This book I have written primarily for myself to give consis- 
tency to my thinking and unity to my thought. I know my exist- 
ence in the self-consciousness of my own active thinking. I cannot 
define this existence for I have no descriptive terms which do not 
acquire their meaning from reference to the directly experienced 
fact itself. This existence known in knowing is immediate, and 
this immediate knowledge must be possessed by every self-con- 
scious monad. Knowing is ideal and knowledge in every form — 
perception, thought, memory, imagination — is the activity of a 
subject, and insofar as it is a definite product of that activity it 
belongs inalienably to the subject. On this basis I have attempted 
to formulate a coherent metaphysics. 


Dr. Carr is a pluralist and a personalist. He would be in hearty 
accord with Bowne’s definition of reality as ‘a world of persons in a 
personal world” and yet he comes at his conclusions from a very dif- 
ferent standpoint and in a very different way. Bowne’s predilections 
have by his opponents frequently been deprecated as religious, Carr’s 
are on the other hand predominantly scientific. In his work we have 
the argument for personalism from the scientific standpoint. It is a 
good one and to the writer seems well-nigh conclusive. 
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What Bowne got at by his epistemological argument against the 
fallacies of the abstract and universal, Carr reaches by the more direct 
and metaphysical method. It is not in the infinite, but in the individual 
that we must look for reality: 

Infinity is not outside us, encompassing us, but within us; not 
in any absurd meaning, not in some metaphorical or poetical sense, 
but in a literal meaning which can be demonstrated precisely and 
definitely. 


He makes his appeal directly to the scientific understanding: 


The concept of entelechy has been consistently misunderstood 
and almost universally misinterpreted in biology. It is difficult 
to make intelligible to the scientific researcher an organizing prin- 
ciple existing in the organism, unless it can be shown to depend on 
a separate and separable constituent element of the structure, and 
unless it can, at least theoretically, be isolated and studied apart. 
Entelechy does not exist in isolation. Almost all critics of vitalism 
have treated the doctrine of entelechy as though it affirmed the 
presence in the organism of a factor of the nature of vitamines or 
hormones and they have then demanded that it shall be produced 
or at least that the distinctive element in which the factor resides 
shall be indicated. In such a criticism, and in making such a 
demand for entelechy, the principle itself is fundamentally mis- 
conceived. 

And again: 

The physical reality postulated by science as ‘“‘nature closed to 
mind”, or as “existence effectively independent of the observer’, 
is the idea of the natural world as it would appear to a percipient 
whose perceptions were undistorted by perspective. “The absolute 
world of physics is the world which an infinite mind might per- 
ceive. Theoretically such an absolute world and infinite mind 
are conceivable. Practically the concept is self-destructive. 
Mathematically an absolute world and an infinite mind are alike 
limiting concepts. In actuality perspective enters into all percep- 
tion and is of its essence. All perception is apprehension of multi- 
plicity from an individual standpoint which is unity. 

The defect which abstractness introduces into the scientific con- 
cept of reality is seen in the antinomies of reason. Space, time 
and matter are self-contradictory concepts when taken as absolute, 
and mutually inconsistent in their relations to one another. Space 
is the concept of the universal and necessary container of matter. 
Time is the concept of the universal and necessary container of 
process, and therefore the condition of the existence of movement 
and change. Matter is the concept of space-content or space-occu- 
pancy enduring continuously through time succession. The incon- 
sistencies in the concepts of space, time and matter, due to the 
geometrical properties of infinite divisibility and infinite extensi- 
bility, have been familiar since ancient times, but the inconsistency 
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of the relation of space to time and of these to matter has only 
been made explicit in modern thinking. 

Finally: 

We suppose we cannot know things in themselves but that we 
can know the world. The reverse is the truth. We can know 
there are things in themselves for we know there are minds, our 
own and others. What we cannot know is the world of another’s 
perceptions. It is the mind which perceives the world, not the 
world which the mind perceives, the thinker, not his thought, 
which exists in its own right. 

To many personalists the chief criticism of Professor Carr will be in 
his failure to develop a doctrine of God. At this point he seems to 
cast aside Leibniz’s concept of the Supreme Monad, but the concept 
of God is given recognition as necessary to philosophy: 

The concept of God is the condition of consistent thought about 
reality. 

Thus to him: 

We know God when we apply reason to the interpretation of 
experience. In this sense God is not an object of knowledge. In 
knowing God we are not making acquaintance with a previously 
unknown thing or person, we are recognizing the implications of 
the living activity in which our individuality has its source. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the commandment to 
make no image of God it stands for one of the great illuminations - 
of the human mind. The truth it expresses is that the God-idea 
is not based upon and cannot take form in a sense image. ‘The 
fact that this truth took shape in a commandment set the human 
mind free to evolve a philosophical concept. It gave the Hebrews 
a moral advantage over the Greeks notwithstanding the great 
pre-eminence of the Greeks in art and philosophy. The Greek 
philosophers found themselves heavily handicapped by the aesthetic 
creations of the poets and the plastic forms of the sculptors and 
painters. ‘God is a spirit” means that God is known by a concept 
and not by an image, known ideally and not sensibly. 

Of the theory of relativity he writes: 

Physical science has found itself under the necessity of recon- 
stituting itself in accordance with a new principle, the principle 
of relativity. This is the modern scientific revolution, greater in 
its universality, profounder in its metaphysical import, than any 
revolution in thought in the historical evolution of human culture. 

In the theory of relativity science has in effect offered a new 
deductive system of reality, comparable with the great philo- 
sophical deductive systems. We may describe it as a pan-mathe- 
maticism in the same meaning as the Hegelian system is described 
as a pan-logicism. 

; The principle of relativity has been formulated by mathemati- 
cians and physicists and it originates in experimental science, yet 
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with something like dismay its propounders see their basic ideas of 
space, time and matter dissolve, and notwithstanding its empirical 
origin the principle has to meet the strong opposition of the bias in 
human nature towards common sense realisms. This bias shows 
itself in an instinctive rejection of idealism however logically 
deduced. 

The essence of his whole philosophy is succinctly put in his closing 
words: 

The universe is a pluralism of persons, not a pluralism of 
things. Monadology is, therefore, in its primary conception, con- 
sistent with the concept of human freewill. It finds in freedom 
a principle of the real. The conception of activity existing in 
finite centres, developing freely in subjects by means of ideal 
relations, rationalizes the concepts of creation, of novelty and of 
real becoming. 

It is because life is in essence consciousness or mind that we 
know; it is because knowing does not transcend life that knowl- 
edge introduces us to the spirituality of the real; and it is because 
the real is spiritual that we know existence as value — beauty, 
truth, goodness. 

Cogitans Cogitata is a very happy beginning for that series of Studies 
in Philosophy now being put out under Dr. Carr’s editorship by the 
School of Philosophy of the University of Southern California. The 
printing by the Favil Press of London is a beautiful example of the 
best of modern book making. 


Personalism Acquires a Logic 


LOGIC FOR USE, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VOLUN- 
TARIST THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, by F.C. S. ScHILuer. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 469. $4.75. 

Old students and followers of Bowne and James will be delighted 
with F. C. S. Schiller’s Logic for Use. His Formal Logic had already 
established his reputation as master in the field of logical criticism. The 
new work follows up the destructive criticism of the old one with the 
constructive criticism which in reality provides the logical and episte- 
mological base for Personalism. 

For philosophy this was as great and much needed a task as was ever 
set in a world of theology given to blind dogma, for logic had become 
such dead philosophical dogmatism as to be generally recognized, outside 
of professorial chairs, as practically worthless. And logical dogma, 
its springs in the same demands for absoluteness — for a world that can 
spring no surprises — as ruled for so many centuries in theology, forms 
the unperceived peril of scientific thought at the present time. 

Professor Schiller rightly attaches the blame for this condition of 
affairs when he points out that it is due to the fact that the logicians 
have depersonalized logic until in its actual condition it can give no 
help. He does not propose therefore to throw it away but rather to 
reform it by showing its proper use. 
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There are many passages, which for devastating wit and unanswer- 
able cogency remind us of passages in Bowne’s Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, and his conclusions are everywhere in agreement with the 
positions of personalism, but the author has gone far beyond the work 
of Bowne in this respect and has developed what in James is little more 
than suggestion into an exhaustive and complete treatise which indicates 
not only the whys and wherefores of the breakdown of Formal Logic 
but establishes the personal character of all judgment, inference, and 
knowledge. Is this to establish the reasonableness of personalism? We 
believe it is. For if Personality be not the ultimate reality then there is 
nothing knowable, nothing rational, we can make no afhrmations what- 
ever and are committed to an unrelievable skepticism of all experience. 


Of special value will be found the discussion on definition, meaning 
and value. The latter is ever to be considered from the standpoint of 
an act: 


To appreciate the role of valuation we must have recourse, in 
the first instance, to a psychological description of the valuation- 
process, and, to get an adequate description, we shall have to be 
careful in the choice of our psychology. It will have to be a 
voluntarist or activist psychology, for a valuation can hardly be 
recognized and described save as an activity, an act, and a choice, 
which implicates the whole of the valuer’s personality. It would 
be vain to represent it as a ‘simple’ mental process or as a com- 
bination of such processes (or, if verbally possible, so complicated 
as not to be worth while), seeing that no factor in the infinite com- 
plexity of the total personality can be presumed to be irrelevant 
to the outcome of a valuation-process: still less could it be de- 
scribed in terms of a behaviourism which sets itself to ignore the 
conscious side of intelligent action. 


On the matter of the substitution of mere verbalism for meaning 
which Formal Logic has ignored: 

How can Logic, then, dare to ignore it? Certainly to abstract 
from it seems a stupendous undertaking. Yet Formal Logic 
has done the trick for ages without being caught out. Naturally 
it was not an easy thing to carry through, but Formal Logic 
has been astute enough to see that it could hardly hope to escape 
detection without proffering a substitute for what it had ruled 
out. So it has very plausibly substituted verbal meaning, the 
‘dictionary meaning’ of words, for real meaning, which is the 
only meaning that has importance for life and science. The latter 
always arises in a particular situation, and it is always personal; 
i.e. it is what men mean when they use words to express and 
convey their meaning. 


Truth is never absolute but only approximate: 
Now it is ‘truth’ of this sort, never ‘absolute’ but always 
progressive and indefinitely verifiable, that the investigations of 
the sciences yield. The chemist can never get any substance 
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absolutely pure; but he can reduce impurities to less than an 
assigned amount, so that it may be taken as practically pure, 
pure for many purposes. The physicist cannot obtain an absolute 
vacuum by pumping air out of a vessel, nor can he reach the 
absolute zero of temperature; but he can get very near them, 
and can hope to get still nearer by further improvement of his 
apparatus. Why, then, should not logic learn this lesson from 
the sciences, and be content to accept ‘criteria’ which operate in 
this way? It should not disdain to study the ways in which, 
in fact, truth is made, because they do not conform to abstract 
definitions of ‘criterion’ and ‘truth’ which were laid down with- 
out reference to the facts of knowing. Both in the sciences and 
in ordinary life we need criteria of truth; but we need only 
ways of testing truth-claims which will shift the valuable from 
the worthless, and will progressively augment the value of the 
former. 


Two of the most important chapters deal with scientific method. 
The real value of the scientific boast of possessing the facts is disclosed 
in reflection upon the ephemeral character of these supposed facts in the 
past: 

We may safely conclude therefore, that for scientific method 
‘facts’ are relative to the ‘theories’ that deal with them, to the laws 
which explain them, and to the general state of knowledge and of 
the society which recognizes them. It is vain to seek for a ‘fact’ 
in which no theory is lurking in order to build a science on a fixed 
foundation. But neither is there any ‘theory’ which is doomed to 
remain such and may not hope to rise presently to the rank of 
‘fact.’ All the conceptions used in scientific method get their value 
from their use as instruments of knowing. 


It is also true that the sciences often talk as if personal equations 
could be got rid of altogether, and as if they aimed at purely 
objective and completely depersonalized knowledge. But this 
notion is a pure abstraction, and actually a fiction. It does not 
actually occur, and cannot be made a condition of the possibility 
of knowledge. In actual practice the sciences do the best they can 
with the minds they get, and take their standards from those whose 
workings seem most valuable. 

So the data of knowledge are never really depersonalised. Nor 
is complete ‘objectivity’ reached. Impersonal objectivity remains 
a fiction; the objective world remains relative to a subject in the 
background, however much he strives to efface himself. There is 
no thought without a thinker, no observation without an observer, 
not even a dream without a dreamer, and no object without a 
subject. To this extent at least philosophy is justified in criticising 
the fictions of science. 

There are certain to be some to whom this will be a disturbing book, 
but those to be most disturbed will be the ones most in need of it. It 
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is not good reading to mechanists and materialists nor to those idealists 
of Absolutist type, who hang everything upon the assumption of a 
closed universe. Many will rejoice in its promise for freedom and will 
be glad that its author has thrown in his lot with that group of philos- 
ophers in Southwestern America, who are beginning what is hoped will 
be a movement in philosophic history. oe 

Every one who reads will find the work entertaining as the writer is 
willing to confess it the only logic he has read that was both intelligible 
and interesting. It is sufficiently unique and fresh in material to form 
a landmark in the history of logic. RE 


WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF INDUCTION, by Marion 
Rusu Sroitt. The Lancaster Press, Pa. 1929. Pp. 125. 


In his brief and well done exposition of Whewell’s Philosophy of 
Induction (including an extensive bibliography of Whewell’s papers 
and treatises), Marion Rush Stoll calls attention to some fundamental 
logical and epistemological problems which Whewell tried to solve 
through historical studies in physics and other “inductive sciences.” 
Whewell’s work was neglected in England mainly because of the eclips- 
ing popularity and influence of John Stuart Mill’s sensationalistic logic. 
Yet Mill realized the importance of Whewell’s a priorism (shared by 
Herschel who was also opposed to Mill’s and Comte’s positivism) by 
careful consideration of Whewell’s and Herschel’s theories in his 
System of Logic. Whewell had rejected the Baconian logic of induc- 
tion by simple enumeration of instances through a recognition of the 
indispensable organizing power of concepts. Whewell called the general 
conceptions intuited by properly trained minds or scientific geniuses as 
forming the relational connections of sensory facts “the colligations 
of facts.” Mill’s criticism of this theory in defence of his own inductive 
cannons amounted to assigning to colligation the role of a preliminary 
subsidiary operation which needed the method of agreement before be- 
coming inductive truth. This controversy between Whewell and Mill 
over the relation of hypotheses to facts is accounted for by their different 
notions of induction. The author insists that Whewell took induction as 
a process of discovery whereas Mill treated it as the result of discovery 
to be proved by canons. This discrepancy recognized by modern logi- 
cians such as Johnson (cf. his distinction between the epistemic and the 
constitutive, between intuitive and demonstrative induction) probably 
arises from the philological ambiguity that is attached to words ending 
in -ion (e.g., perception) because such words refer to both the process 
and the product of activity. However, the author’s treatment of 
Whewell’s Inductive Tables and Consilience of Inductions does not 
make it convincingly clear that Whewell was merely concerned with 
the process of discovery and not with forms of proof. Nor that Mill 
himself did not assume his Canons were part of the process of actual 
discovery. Again, the fact that mathematics and physics are no longer 
separated as in Whewell’s time nor as Whewell thought does not argue 
against the a priori of general conceptions, for physics has become 
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mathematized as much as mathematical systems have been inductively 
applied to physical phenomena. Finally, the interesting last chapter on 
‘Whewell’s Teleology” assumes too readily that “the modern reader 
a considers knowledge from a naturalistic and evolutionary point 
of view” (p. 114). Surely, Messrs. Lalande, Cassirer and Enriques 
who are invoked by Mr. Stoll as modern critics would be more critical 
than such a modern reader. Puitie PAUL WIENER. 


Religion, Historic and Present 


HUMANISM, A NEW RELIGION, by Cuartes Francis Potrer. 
Simon and Schuster, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 132. $1.50. 


PASCAL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Criement C. J. 
Wess. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1920. Pp. 118. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN THE ANCIENT WORLD, 
by T. R. Grover. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1929. 
Pp Zis $1.50, 


TRUTH AND THE FAITH, An Interpretation of Christianity, 
by HartTLtey Burr ALEXANDER. Henry Holt and Company, 
er yon 929.0 Pp. 313. °93.00. 


NATURE: COSMIC, HUMAN, AND DIVINE, by James Younc 
Simpson. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1929. Pp. x, 157. 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES, by Epwarp STERLING 
Boyer. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 105. 


THE TREE OF LIFE: AN ANTHOLOGY, by Vivian bE Sota 
Pinto and Grorce Neit~t WricHt. Oxford University Press, 
Am. Br. N..Y..-1920. 


Decidedly Humanism is a good word! It was originally captured in 
the sixteenth century by a band of scholars who, repelled by the inelegant 
technicalities of medieval Scholasticism, cried “back to Cicero!” and 
succeeded in killing Latin, until then the international living tongue of 
the learned. But the Renaissance Humanists had no more right to 
monopolize so good a word and to tie it down to a merely historical 
use centuries after they were dead than have the Scotch universities to 
call their Latin professors Professors of Humanity; and I still think it 
was laudable in me, about thirty years ago, to give it philosophical 
employment, and to apply it to the form of “pragmatism” (itself a 
hideous malformation of terminology!) which pursued the golden mean 
between Naturalism and Absolutism. ‘That was to introduce it into 
logic and metaphysics, and so to facilitate its transfer to the religious 
field. Accordingly, the more radical Unitarians in America have for 
some little time been using it to label their opposition to “supernatural- 
ism” and abandonment of theism: of these Dr. Potter appears to be one. 
Lastly, Professors Babbitt (mot Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s) and Elmer More, 
harking back more or less to the first sense, have chosen the word 
“Ffumanism” to express their disgust at the modern neglect of the 
classics and at sundry other features of American life. Clearly only a 
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very good and sturdy word could bear all these divergent senses and 
even that not without creating a good deal of confusion in the public 
mind. Of these four senses Dr. Potter’s seems to be the most super- 
fluous. He calls it a new religion, but it is hard to see wherein it differs 
from the old Positivism of Comte, which was so signal a failure as a 
religion. If we must have a new religion cannot our ex-christian clerics 
devise one which is announced in terms more novel, more credible, and 
less objectionable to naturalistic science than “faith in the supreme 
value and self-perfectibility of human personality?” 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
Many will find an interest in Clement C. J. Webb’s, Pascal’s Phil- 


osophy of Religion partly because of interest in the interesting character 
himself and the sentiment gathering round the last cause with which he 
identified himself but more because it is a real service to have the roots 
of Pascal’s theology exposed to view. It is especially interesting to find 
Pascal grounding his doctrine of divine foreordination and divine grace 
on his own religious experience in much the same way that early 
Methodists found in their experiences confirmation of the doctrine of 
free-will. 

The author is not particularly sympathetic with the Pascalian view 
and for that very reason is likely not to please the partisans for either 
side. Much of the discussion will seem far foreign to the spirit of our 
own day, not understood by many, and having few contacts in modern 
life, not withstanding the author speaks of them as “many”: 


Pascal is a forerunner of many contemporaries of our own, 
among whom Rudolf Otto is perhaps at the moment the best 
known in this country. These are the spokesmen of an inevitable 
reaction. For a century there has prevailed among scholars, espe- 
cially in Germany, a view which found either in morality or in 
the idealism whose motto was Hegel’s saying, ‘What God is, 
that he imparts and reveals’, the true substance of Religion. Now 
we have pressed upon us as of primary importance the mysterious 
—not to say irrational — factor present as well in the historic 
faith of Christendom as in the heathen superstition or Jewish 
ritualism with which it was customary to contrast it. 

Those of whom I am thinking may find in Pascal a kindred 
point. For he has, as we have seen, no sympathy with what he 
calls deism, a religion of pure reason, relying on the argument 
from design in nature or on the eternity of truth as ascertained 
by the exact sciences. He does not deny that reason may lead us 
to a knowledge of God, but it is only to a knowledge ‘useless and 
sterile’, as he says, apart from Jesus Christ. 

He closes with an appreciation of Pascal’s real message to our time: 

But the real force of his apology still abides in the experience 
wherein Pascal is at one with Christians of all generations in 
finding the love of Christ sufficient to bring the assurance of deliv- 
erance from the power of sin even to those who are most sensible 
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of their subjection to that power; and this without any lowering, 
but rather with a heightening of that moral ideal by their per- 
ception of which they have measured the depth of their own falling 
short of it; and in finding this love mediated to them through the 
historic tradition of Christian doctrine and worship, the abiding 
strength of which its survival of the destruction of many things 
that once seemed to be integral parts of it does but the more 
remarkably evince. ora Ba 


Thomas R. Glover’s delightful work, The Influence of Christ in the 
Ancient W orld, well merits purchase and careful attention. Written 
in captivating style it is especially keen in its analysis of the weakness 
of the Graeco-Roman world, and of the vital element in Christianity 
which caused the latter to triumph. Asking first for the meaning of 
Hellenism he writes: 


What was Hellenism? Surely the progressive development of 
the mind to Athenian standards. If we may turn the Greek word 
into something more like ordinary English, Christianity triumphed 
because it squared best with the world’s best intelligence, because 
essentially it liberated the human mind and gave it a chance to 
develop to the full range of God’s conception for it. We can 
admit that; and we can add that the Christian learnt somehow to 
be quicker in recognizing new facts than the ordinary Hellenist 
was, and that he found some signal factors in life that his neigh- 
bours and his ancestors had missed. 

This he declares to be his thesis. He finds the disintegrating factors in 
Greek civilization to have been a fixed idea of government, too low 
an estimate of women, slave labor, and a lack of honesty. Thus Greek 
democracy betrayed its own ideals, because divorced from the thinking 
classes, elected cheap satisfaction rather than high conceptions, failed 
in peace and collapsed in war. ‘Thus in both the Greek and Roman 
worlds there came a sense of lost confidence and want of faith. Into 
this world Christianity introduced a new and living principle. 

The Christians came with a message of the highest conceivable 
morality to men and women who had failed to satisfy even the 
abridged standards of a pagan city, to men and women of broken 
will, “hardened to stone” and “past feeling’, as even the Stoics 
said. They expected a response; they preached repentance and 
reformation; and people did respond, they repented and they lived 
new lives. 

Much of the discussion will find application to the situation of our 
own times. Evidently the author feels the needs for living reinterpre- 
tations of the spirit of Christ! 

It is in the periods when the borrowed elements in Christian 
theology have prevailed over the new interpretation of God in 
Christ, that the Church has signally lost in spiritual power. 

“A national character may be best exemplified in its rebels’, 
writes Dean Inge, ‘‘a religion in its heretics.” Whether one group 
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of heretics or another has been wrong or right in its special con- 
tention, heresy — or, in kinder words, openness to new thoughts 
of God — is in one sense the article of a standing or a moving 
church, a sign of life; and the church is most usually the gainer 
amid the clash of living minds. 


The barrier that halted ancient progress was in the human mind, 
in the broken heart, and Christ came and gave the world fresh 
heart, fresh faith in God, new life, a larger freedom. 


Rei ake 


In Truth and the Faith Professor Hartley Burr Alexander presents 
a theory of truth that is mystical rather than scientific and studies the 
historical development of Christianity as the embodiment of this greatest 
truth. The author’s first concern is to combat the almost universal faith 
in scientific knowledge, “which says of the world that it is a simple 
thing — a universe staked out in the deserts of the Abyss and peopled 
only by its own empty winds” (294). Scientific vision is inadequate, 
and for knowledge of reality we need the vision of imaginative thought 
which does not strip its object of the flesh, but causes it instead “to 
flush and glow with all the instancy that is in the sensible presence 
itself” (29). Imaginative thought gives us our world and its real space 
and time that are more concrete than the space and time of abstract 
physics. More important still, imaginative thought provides the sym- 
bolisms of music and art, symbolisms that create from our space and 
time spiritual meanings and so give us truths we could not otherwise 
attain. 


But beyond the vision of imaginative thought there is the inner 
vision of intuition. We perceive the objects of intuition as we see 
physical objects — directly, clearly, and in relation to other objects. 
The difference is that these things which we see are concerns and objects 
of the mind and spirit. And as we see physical objects by the light of 
the sun, so is the medium of intuition an inner light —a light of reason, 
as Descartes put it. 


Having explained his theory of a truth that does justice to the “moving 
drama of History,”’ the author then studies the supreme instance of it 
in the western world — the life of Jesus and the history of the Christian 
Church. There is hardly opportunity here to consider this, the main 
body of the book. Professor Alexander is in complete acquaintance with 
the facts, but he is more interested in the great task of history, which 
is to interpret the facts. This he does with an eloquence and concise- 
ness very like the work of Robert Bridges in The Testament of Beauty. 


Religion, in the author’s view, is no object for scientific dissection. 
Rather, it is the vision of truth greater and far more needful to man 
than science. Religion is a light shining in the “blacks of this cavernous 
world” (266). One maintaining this thesis will have small use for 
scientific efforts to clarify religious subjects. And for Professor Alex- 
ander the study of comparative religion, or the psychology of religion, 
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Js an attempt to make the chief light of man subsidiary to the lesser 

light of analysis. ‘‘Here,” he says in speaking of such subjects 
are breviaries made over into statistics, confession done into psycho- 
analysis; here are necromancies, exorcisms, possessions, shouting, 
all graphed and charted and doctored to taste; and here disem- 
bowellings interpreted as revelation . . . murk and magic 
and Merlin’s chants . . . and the colleges clamor for it! It 
is thus that religion becomes a subject; and that ever it was a 
life is forgotten and forsworn (265). 

The suggestion is then that we abandon the picture-block complex 
of mechanism and give up “chimerical reliance upon discursive reason.” 
Instead, our fundamental category should be a living reality. This in 
turn means selective activity; and only values afford the clue to selec- 
tion. We thus have three categories. The fourth is named transfigura- 
tion, or creative change, “for a world which is living and selective and 
in its guidance governed by the sense of high and low, can be always 
and only a transforming world” (280). The truth of life becomes 
the drama. ‘Can the World,” asks the author, “be less than its action? 
than its greatest action?” And again: 

The Christian drama, the Drama of a Redemption up out of 
the Abyss into an Illumination, this drama touches more and 
with more of verification the motives and faces of men’s lives, gives 
more of meaning, trues more with their instincts and acts and find- 
ings, than does any other form which man’s mind has imaged. It 
is senseless to go to the insensate for sense; it is hapless to turn to 
abstraction for life or fact; it as an ascetic’s self-punishment to 
make of a cell the house of all nature, physical and spiritual, or to 
command a universe into a laboratory (298). 

Professor Alexander’s own concluding confession of faith may be 
briefly summed up: Other persons exist and we know them directly; the 
physical world is a symbol of the reality behind it; there exist and come 
before us, ‘‘as thoughts out of nowhere,” the souls of those not now on 
earth; over and against God is the “evil and monstrosity” of the Chaos, 


but “though God be not omnipotent, yet he may be strong to save” (307). 
Care 


Nature Cosmic, Human, and Divine is the sixth series of the Terry 
Lectures the purpose of which is “the building of the truth of science and 
philosophy into the structure of a broadened and purified religion.” 

Prof. Simpson builds in this volume an impressive picture of cosmic 
development. The recent re-formation in knowledge has opened new 
vistas and breeds new hopes. Our universe has expanded to an almost 
inconceivable size and we begin to feel our smallness before the great- 
ness of the Whole. Evolution of nature seems to culminate in Man, 
though the final step of cosmic progress is far from having been reached. 
Indeed, human nature is not a constant. ; 

Man is in the making, even if in many instances, it seems as if 
he were in the unmaking. The idea of the fixity of human nature 
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has as little basis in fact as had the old idea of the fixity of species, 
or of the elements. Accordingly we maintain that human nature 
not merely can be changed, but is being changed fs Peco In- 
creasingly man will be able to remove the disharmonies in his life, 
individual and social, and control more and more his functioning 
and destiny . . . We stand on the threshold of an age of 
Reason in which Reason is, and will, increasingly come to control 
man’s attitude to, and direction of, life (pp.105-106). 


This evolutionary process is ‘‘a manifestation of the working of In- 
finite Energy.” ‘There seems to be a definite end towards which this 
Energy points and leads. It is the realization of the Good, the Beautiful, 
and the True (p. 118). It is the way towards a complete Personality 
which is only embryonic in man. God is the Supreme Person and his 
activity 

is both external and internal — external in creation, internal in 
some sense which the doctrine of the Trinity has mystically bodied 
forth or represented. But creation does not imply the subsequent 
detachment of the creature from the Creator . . . God is not 
separated or distinct from His Creation at any point or at any 
time. (p. 145) 
God is love and he must “eternally have some object of His solicitude, 
must continually be going out of Himself in creative activity” (p. 147). 
This is the final conclusion of Prof. Simpson’s philosophy, in which 
science, philosophy, and religion join their hands. RALPH B. WINN. 


The present status and conditions of the teaching of religion in the 
colleges and universities of the United States is a vital concern. Profes- 
sor Boyer made a study of a series of American colleges with a view of 
ascertaining the exact status of instruction in religion in these schools. 
He points out that the character and scope of religious instruction has 
radically changed during the last quarter of a century. The earlier reli- 
gious instruction was in terms of theology, then the emphasis shifted to 
Bible study, and in recent years there has been an increasing emphasis 
upon the social sciences, and “religious enactions are being sought for 
the principles of living in a socially complex world.” Their nature and 
amount of religious instruction depends upon the type of college. Many 
of the American colleges are still under close church control, but some 
have little church control. In addition there are many independent 
colleges, as well as the state institutions. 

An intensive study was made of 15 typical church colleges and it was 
found that the median number of semester hours of religion taught dur- 
ing a given year was 32, with a total average registration of 283 students 
per school. Over half of these registrants were in Bible courses. Depart- 
ments of religion, the curriculum of religion, and the student relation to 
the study of religion were also studied, and the limitations in the process 
are pointed out. By way of comparison one chapter deals with the 
teaching of religion at state universities and colleges. The development 
of the newer movement of religious education is traced. The final 
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chapter deals with the present day contribution of colleges to religion. 
It is assumed that “the teaching of religion in colleges is of far-reaching 
consequence in building intelligently organized and religiously motivated 
personalities.” But this study indicates that the teaching of religion 
does not occupy the central position in the college curriculum that it 
once did. ‘The expansion of the college curriculum and program accounts 
partly for that change. However, the nature of the subject matter 
taught, the way religion is presented to students in some colleges, and 
the lack of academic and professional training of the teachers of religion 
are also important factors to note. Yet the colleges, through the de- 
partments of religion and the religious activities of the college, contribute 
trained leaders for religious work and also give teachers, social workers, 
and others a religious motive. Martin H. NEUMEYER. 

It is singularly appropriate in a day in which men are becoming newly 
conscious of the underlying oneness of religious ideas and are seeking to 
understand each other, that we should be presented with such an 
anthology as The Tree of Life, edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto and 
George Neill Wright. 

The materials are chosen from all sources, all religions, all literatures, 
and may be taken to furnish the highest expressions of those religions 
respecting God and the World, The Son of Man, Heaven and Hell, and 
Life Everlasting. 

While the book comes near to providing a manual of devotion, its 
more important function may be to lead its readers into a wider and 
more extended knowledge of the literature quoted. Reebok 


Mind and Its Background 


MIND AT THE CROSSWAYS, by C. Lioyp Morcan. Henry 
Holt and Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. xi, 275. 


THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF HUMAN NATURE, by H. S. 
Jennincs. W. W. Norton and Company, N. Y. 1920. $4.00. 


THE THINKING MACHINE, by C. Jupson Herrick. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1920. Pp. 374. $3.00. 

The obscurity of Morgan’s book is not due (as in so many philisophic 
works) to the difficulty of the language in which it is written. Its lan- 
guage is plain enough; but it is not easy to make out its argument, and 
to discover what its author is driving at. Apparently Professor Lloyd 
Morgan is anxious to have it understood that his word for describing 
the body-mind relation is not “parallelism” but “concomitance,” and that 
he has repented of his former “flirtations’” with “epiphenomenalism” 
(109). He is also willing to edify by telling us that “God does it” all, 
and that “the whole course of events subsumed under evolution is the 
expression of God’s purpose” (x). But when, thus encouraged, we ask: 
What then is God’s purpose? We are told “all that has been and will 
be expressed in the consummated course of evolutionary progress.” Which 
is circular and no answer, being merely the old evasion by which theolo- 
gians have so long discredited the teleological argument and driven 
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scientists into reasoning mechanistically. Professor Lloyd Morgan 
neither sheds any light on his conception of a God who can have a pur- 
pose to be attained in a time-process, nor really justifies the dualistic 
abstraction from personal agency to which he restricts the conception of 
“science.” He only does this because he thinks the physicists do it (ix). 
This, he sees, reduces “science” to “a purely relational treatment of 
natural events.” It reduces it also to a “fiction,” and moreover to one 
which no longer seems to be convenient, even methodologically. For 
even physicists are giving up their old ideal of making observations from 
which the observer can be eliminated. Surely, therefore, other scientists 
might now entertain suggestions for alterations in their methodological 
assumptions. Unfortunately, Professor Lloyd Morgan does not seem to 
have a firm grasp of the important distinction between scientific method, 
which endures, and scientific dogma, which changes from day to day with 


the growth of knowledge. BF; CeSiae 


One of America’s foremost biologists, H. S$. Jennings, writing with 
the tempering caution of his extensive research background, presents 
those aspects of modern experimental biology that are of the most interest 
in considering human personality and society. 

The author bases his discussion on the genes of the reproductive cells. 
Although these are not taken very seriously by certain bio-physicists, they 
are considered by many biologists to embody in their origin, composition, 
and structure the central problem of biology today. “Through a dis- 
cussion of what is known of the genes and their relations with one 
another in the fertilized egg, he exposes many current ideas on the sub- 
ject of heredity as fallacies. Because it does not require a likeness of 
parents and offspring, we may not assume that superior individuals must 
necessarily come from superior parents and that this will continue to 
happen. The various recombinations of the genes may produce defectives 
as well as normals, fools or knaves as well as geniuses. “Thus parents 
both of whom are slow, foolish, lacking in ambition may produce chil- 
dren that have none of the defects, but are quick, intelligent, industrious, 
ambitious, so forming what we call superior individuals. This Dr. Jen- 
nings believes to be in large measure the origin of superiority or genius 
in man. History, he reminds us, does not provide superior parents for 
Lincoln, Shakespeare, or Keats. If one can not logically assume from 
available data that biology requires an aristocratic constitution of society, 
either can he support a theory of democracy based on the assumption 


that all individuals are alike, but in brief, the kind of democracy that 
produces experts. 


Does all of this deal away with eugenics? Not at all. Merit is con- 
ceded its proposals with regard to extreme defects such as feeble minded- 
ness and insanity, but the injunctions given it are: (1) devise a way of 
recognizing the normal carriers of defective genes and control their 
propagation; (2) correct the environmental ills first, so you may see 
clearly the real source of the defects. The latter improvements involve 
the treatment of infancy, education, tradition, economic situations, and 
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the like, and in the author’s opinion, more can be done in this way for 
ills of society than through the direct attempts of eugenics to change the 
hereditary constitution of the population. 


Professor Jennings reacts no less pointedly to those who hold extreme 
views as to the effects of the environment, such as the behaviorists. He 
can not logically grant because all important human characteristics are 
environmental that environment is all important and heredity unimpor- 
tant in human affairs. To say that heredity does play a role is only to 
say that changing the genes with which an individual begins would alter 
the behavior, attitudes, temperaments or characteristics of the individual ; 
it does not imply in the least that example, education, tradition, and the 
like have no effect. It is regrettable, however, that at a time when bio- 
logical science has brought to general recognition the importance of 
individuality, the Watsonian-gospel of a super-biology arrives to tell the 
world that it is all a mistake, and the world (faddishly enough) shows 
a tendency to swallow it! In the author’s estimation, the whole of 
Watson’s contentions appear to be a marked example of drawing negative 
conclusions from positive observations, of holding that the discovery of 
one cause requires the exclusion of another. 


The troublesome problem of racial mixtures is dealt with in a purely 
scientific way. ‘They result, for example, in inharmonious details of 
bodily organization such as large teeth in small jaws and high percent- 
age of dental infirmities. One race may be superior in some respects and 
inferior in others, all depends on the relative worth of the features. 
Thus with regard to whites and blacks the latter have been found to be 
superior in matters affecting musical ability; whites in matters of judg- 
ment and of adjustment to conditions. With regard to the future of 
racial problems a selective elimination of many present combinations is 
predicted, with the final emergence of a relatively homogeneous race, 
combining the elements of the others. “Through such a process have 
arisen the races of the present day. 


In conclusion the two diverse doctrines of evolution basic to the 
materials of the book are discussed with their relation to the practice of 
science in life. From the prevailing view of mechanism purely physico- 
chemical in viewpoint and which represents itself as distinctly scientific, 
it is derived that ideas, purposes, ideals and all that we call mental have 
no influence on the course of events, for such things are not masses or 
motions or arrangements and can not be taken into the computations by 
which the mechanist predicts things—for him the test of science. It 
follows from such a philosophy that things mental have no role in the pro- 
duction of the universe and in evolution, and that we are not agents in 
working out the world formula. Continued recourse to experimentation 
is seen by this theory to be but the device of feeble minds; an attempt to 
discover in a rude manner what we should know by calculations and 
logic from examination of any small part of the universe. One recalls 
at this point the taunts earlier hurled by the mechanists at the vitalists 
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especially when the author indicates how mechanical science has lead to 
fatalism and the extinction of all stimulus to effort. 

The other view of evolution which avoids many of the diMculties of 
mechanism holds that evolution is creative and that in its operation 
essentially new things and new methods of action emerge. These de- 
velop from a pre-existing situation in which they did not occur. Thus, 
in the past history of the world there was a time when sensations, feel- 
ings, and the like did not occur, for the requisite conditions were not 
present. A great class of things, in that case arose, emerged, in the 
process of evolution, things that could not be predicted by computations 
based on what existed before this class of things arose. By changes of 
this kind are what is meant by emergent evolution, representing what 
more nearly might be called the humanistic point of view. For it ob- 
servation and experiment will always be primary, thus science must be 
the organization of experience. Accordingly, Dr. Jennings sees in the 
doctrine of emergent evolution the declaration of independence of biology 
from the status of a purely physico-chemical science, for the desires and 
aspirations of humanity are determiners in the operation of the universe 
on the same footing with physical determiners. 

It follows that the biologist who will endeavor to speak authoritatively 
on the problems of human life must be a specialist on the biology of man, 
just as an authority on the Japanese beetle must be a specialist in ento- 
mology. He must therefore be a student, an experimenter, an actor in 
the social life of man; he must be an economist, a politician, a historian, 
as well as a physiologist. For such an authority emergent evolution is 
a correct doctrine, the proper study of mankind is man—man of course 
taken in his setting as an organism and as part of the world; but yet 
an extensive study of man as a distinct emergent, a creature in his own 
right. ‘There is much in this volume of value to biologists, educators, 
sociologists, and theologians, and we must acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Dr. Jennings for a stimulating and timely contribution. 


N. M. Grier. 


The Thinking Machine is a new variation on the old materialistic 
theme. Of course, there is a difference. De Lamettrie in his L’homme 
machine or Bichner in his Kraft und Stoff, for instance, wrote at the 
time when science was in the stage of adolescence. Mr. Herrick has the 
advantage of writing in an age when there is no great need of proving 
his case by means of numerous facts. He merely states his standpoint. 
He is also vaguely aware of the weaknesses of the materialistic position. 
His attitude is at times apologetic. But at no point does he squarely 
meet and discuss the difficulties. Hence this volume has hardly any 
constructive value. It is, indeed, intended for a popular audience. 

Mr. Herrick gives considerable space and effort to re-defining the 
term machine to suit his purposes. ‘By machine we mean material 
structures that perform work by natural forces” (22). The internal 
work of their “mechanism determines the product made by it” (38). 
Consciousness is not denied, but is described, in the spirit of Cabanis, as 
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a function of a specific organ, the cortex, “in much the same sense that 
lungs are specific organs of respiration” (247). The mystery of life is 
explained away by reducing it to the play of vital forces which are 
distinct from other natural forces only because they depend on a peculiar 
kind of mechanism, the “living machine.” All other ways of interpreting 
life and spirit seem to be identified with “magic.” However, it is 
admitted that “the peculiar thing about the function of thinking is that 
the thinker is aware that he thinks and he knows what he is thinking 
about” (348). 

Such is the result of Mr. Herrick’s attempt to “know how far we can 
go in the study of human nature by the method of natural science” (3). 


R. B. W. 
Once More — The Middle Ages 


SYMBOLISM IN MEDIEVAL THOUGHT AND ITS CON- 
SUMMATION IN THE DIVINE COMEDY, by HELEN 
FLANDERS DunBaR. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1929. 
Pp 2032 50.00. 


Patines PHOUGHT DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, by 
CrsarE Fo.icno. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 
1929. Pp. 119. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS, edited by 
RicHarp McKeon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 375. 


THE GREEK FATHERS, by James MarsHati_ CAMPBELL. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 167. $1.75. 


Now and then a reviewer hits upon a book so intriguing that he 
forgets he is a reviewer. Helen Flanders Dunbar’s Symbolism in 
Medieval Thought is such a book. One rather expects a learned com- 
mentary on Dante to be prosy and then when he finds it setting the 
immortal Comedy in new lights, and making the far off days of Dante 
very real and living, there is occasion to rejoice. ‘The author here has 
conserved the living interest without sacrificing the scholarly. This is 
the more noteworthy since our age is particularly impatient with sym- 
bolism. We do not care for four-fold interpretations of anything. In 
fact we have no patience with any but a dead literalism in which a 
spade is a spade, and so stated, or a yellow primrose by a river’s brim is 
that and nothing more. This is the unhappy condition produced by a 
science given in the past to literalism but now fortunately being super- 
ceded by a science of imagination. In the process we have, as the author 
suggests, lost something of value and reality. But we must not blame 
the scientific spirit alone, for the result was brought about even more by 
the abuse of symbolical interpretation which led into false and fictitious 
meanings untrue to the symbols themselves. But now at last science is 
being driven to the language of symbolism: ; 

In the modern quest for knowledge, while science is working 
out anew a philosophy of interpretative symbolism, the people are 
using relics of interpretative symbols left by the earlier tradition. 
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Had the understanding persisted which showed the name “‘Father” 
with reference to God to be but an insight symbol, under necessity 
of correction not only by other equally true symbolisms from the 
realm of human relationships, such as Lover or Babe, but also 
by the whole nexus of solar symbolism in its majesty, thinking 
men of the present generation would have been spared an embar- 
rassing task—the necessity of ousting from the most sacred 
precincts of their minds the hoary-headed and arbitrary dispenser 
of rewards and punishments who, for all his benignity, they cannot 
but feel unfit to preside there. 

Although it is in the sciences that today is to be found the 
closest approximation to the medieval symbolic spirit, through the 
belief in such elements as unity, reconciliation of opposites, and 
meaningfulness of total environment, yet it was the growth of 
the scientific method which made impossible further hold on the 
symbolic method among the people. The literal-minded scientist 
is no better off than the literal-minded artist, and science itself 
gives its choicest gifts of insight only to the very few. To the 
average man, science means practical inventions and the life of 
action, shutting out contemplation altogether. Thus, in a mate- 
rialistic age, those unable to share in the joys and glory of the 
scientific method tend to seek the lost values in reactionism, in 
vagaries and fads, or else in the great secret orders, where truth is 
“veiled in allegory and illustrated in symbols.” This would 
suggest that symbolism, with or without basis, is with difficulty 
ousted from life. 


The author takes great pains to show the background social, political, 
religious, educational and literary from which the system of symbolism 
arose and it is this information which gives added interest and value to 
the work. One is impressed with the wide knowledge of the literature 
zi eles and the essential grasp of the movements of philosophic 
thought. 


Of necessity a book covering this ground must repeat much that has 
been often written before but we have here an unusually pleasing and 
profitable book, presented with breadth of scholarship which no student 
and lover of Dante can afford to ignore. The printing of the book is 
above praise. 


In Foligno’s Latin Thought During the Middle Ages, we have a 
concise handbook and summary of the changes that took place in thought 
and literature between the fall of Rome and the coming of the Renais- 
sance. There is nothing particularly new nor valuable in the book, 
except as a convenient and historically accurate introduction to the 
intellectual movements of the Middle Ages. 


Whatever objection may be raised to the fragmentary character of 
any book of selections, it can scarcely be raised against the Selections 
from Medieval Philosophers in the Modern Students’ Library since they 
constitute the only translations of these selections into English. The 
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collection has as its primary object the introduction of students into the 
manner of thought and the problems of the philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. It is assuredly not only something but very much to have in a 
convenient volume the translation of Augustine on Free Will, of 
Boethius on Aristotle, (the Isagoge of Porphyry), Scotus Erigena on 
Nature, Anselm on Truth, a taste of Peter Lombardi’s Sentences, 
Abelard’s glosses on Porphyry and Albertus Magnus on the Intellect, 
not to mention others. The service rendered will be greatly appreciated 
by those teachers who are eager to have their students come to first-hand 
knowledge of the great moulders of human thought. 


Traversing much of the same ground as Foligno, Campbell’s Greek 
Fathers offers a brief survey of the achievements and place of the 
leaders of Christianity in the developing thought of European civili- 
zation. The work is a creditable exposition of the lives and activities 
of the Fathers and their contribution to what to the author is the true 
and only Summa Theologica, the work of Thomas Aquinas. 


There is a tendency at times toward floridity of style, and disputed 
points are taken at a bound and settled in the interests of orthodoxy 
without further argument or question. Still on the whole one feels 
there is a desire to be scholarly and fair, and the weaknesses may well 
be charged against the partisan but sincere viewpoint of the author. 


Reta 


Miscellaneous 


EMOTION AS THE BASIS OF CIVILIZATION, by J. H. DEnt- 
son. Scribners, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 555. $5.00. 


It is inevitable and proper that the current interest in psychological 
analysis should be brought more definitely to bear upon the study of the 
history of civilizations. Historical research has been too exclusively 
occupied with the material, economic, and political factors. The con- 
fusion in psychological theory is, of course, a handicap, but we should 
welcome the attempt. The work under review commands the attention 
of the thoughtful reader for this external reason, but also for internal 
reasons which appear as soon as he digs into the wealth of materials 
presented. It is not only based upon a fairly novel theory which is 
coherently developed and ably defended, but the author is manifestly 
a scholar of wide experience and study, both in the current cultures of 
the world and also in the classic civilizations and in anthropological lore. 

The thesis is that the basis of every civilizing culture has been a 
“feeling of unity,” achieved not by ideas or institutions alone, but by 
these sufficiently “emotionalized” to bind all diverse elements together, 
the means of such emotionalization, from primitive times, being the awe 
and fear connected with mana, and the horror and revulsion connected 
with miasma. A good idea or institution propagated without such 
emotionalization is always ineffective, whereas a crude or vile one 
properly invested with feeling may prove to be a great aid to civilization. 
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Anyone who is inclined to believe in the finality of democratic gov- 
ernment will find here a searching inquiry. American institutions are 
traced back into centuries of Anglo-Saxon tradition. The problem of 
assimilating the large elements which do not have that tradition is 
studied as an emotional problem. Among the many constructive sug- 
gestions the most interesting are those in which the author seeks for 
means of uniting the values of the patriarchal cultures of the orient with 
the individualism and democracy of the occident. Democracy depends 
upon a capable leadership which is surrounded with the essential popular 
“emotional” confidence. It cannot be done with the mana superstitu- 
tions as in oriental cultures. Anglo-Saxon democracy was nurtured 
under a patriarchal system which inspired an emotional reverence for 
the “gentlemen” from whom the leaders were invariably chosen. Ves- 
tiges of this which were carried to America in colonial times have 
practically disappeared. The author believes that the universities and 
colleges offer the most hopeful source of such a culture but in this event 
admission must be made dependent upon the acceptance of a code of 
honor and service comparable to that of the Brahmin in India or the 
Samurai in Japan. 


When we pass in the book from the patriarchal to the fratriarchal 
forms the task of picking out the emotional factors is vastly complicated, 
it seems. One is left wondering whether the work justifies the 
implication that emotion is the sole basis of civilization, and for that 
reason the title seems unfortunate. One can imagine similar works 
which would take instinct, or will-power, or an unconscious libido, 
or even gland secretions as the basis of civilization. The reader 
will not escape a certain unclearness in the use of psychological terms, 
which, in view of the current confusion in that field, the author ought 
to have more explicitly defined. While the reviewer is in general agree- 
ment, it is only fair to point out that the author’s view is not in accord- 
ance with the current tendency to reduce all emotion to physiological 
responses. Furthermore, some justification seems to be required for the 
teleological assumption that all changes in form of religious and emo- 
tional cultures have been made with specific design to their emotional 
effect. Full justice is not done to the trial and error method by which 
most steps in progress have arrived. The rich store of information in 
the book is made available for source material by a brief bibliography 
and an excellent index. ALBION Roy KINc. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DEWEY, compiled by Mitton 
HALsEy Tuomas and HerBert WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Colum- 
bia University Press, N. Y. 1929. Pp. xxi, 151. $3.00. 


John Dewey is one of the very few persons whose pen has been rich 
in quality and quantity as well as in numerous fields of research. Fifty 
years of activity and thirty years of wide popularity in controversial 
and critical circles have left behind such an amount of literary material 
that there arose great need of its collection and systematization. ‘This 
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work has been fulfilled by the compilers of 4 Bibliography of John 
Dewey, which includes above five hundred items of Dewey’s pen and 
two hundred selected items relating to him. Whoever is going to do 
research in Dewey’s philosophy will find this volume of considerable 
assistance. R. B. W. 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY, by W. T. Stace. Grant Richards, 
London. 1929. Pp. 256. 


The esthetic conception of Mr. W. T. Stace’s Meaning of Beauty 
could be characterized as an attempt to re-adjust Hegelian philosophy 
within the limits of a wide esthetic experience. Wide and yet neverthe- 
less limited experience, because there is no question of absolute or meta- 
physical purpose or essence. 

“Beauty is the fusion,” so the author summarizes his theory, “of an 
intellectual content, consisting of empirical non-perceptual concepts, with 
a perceptual field, in such manner that the intellectual content and the 
perceptual field are indistinguishable from one another; and in such a 
manner as to constitute the revelation of an aspect of reality.” 

That means that we fee/ the art, esthetic “awareness” being immediate 
and neither deductive nor inductive. Beauty is perceived prior to and 
independently of the emotion aroused. 

Such a theory is susceptible of larger operations and derivations than 
the author has attempted and this we will try to illustrate. Although 
the author includes the concept in esthetic experience or pleasure this 
pleasure arises ‘from the mere fact of fusion” (of concepts and percepts) 
and not from any special characteristic of the concepts fused. He holds, 
therefore, concerning the modifications of beauty, the same opinions as 
Croce. Stace considers all the divisions and modifications of the beautiful 
as arbitrary and incapable of philosophical definition, proving the inap- 
plicability of this theory to the different zsthetical categories such as 
sublime, comic, tragic, and so on. The great discussion which called 
forth the conceptual efforts of Fr. Th. Visher, M. Schasler, Rosenkranz 
and many others is easily eliminated by the assumption that the zsthetic 
modifications are ‘‘varieties of feeling-value . . . connected with the 
intellectual content prior to its fusion with a perceptual field.” 

This indifference of concepts to their original value is in our opinion 
a weakness of Stace’s theory. It makes it lack the metaphysical roots 
which yet are possible to it by its semi-intellectualistic conception. 

This renunciation seems to me very strange when other thinkers, as 
for instance Mr. Jules de Gaultier, feel the necessity of a metaphysical 
background for esthetic explanation. | 

As a whole, Stace’s book gives us a new eclectic theory of the meaning 
of beauty and many consistent interpretations (e.g., the essence of ugli- 
ness and the validity of esthetic judgment) and it evinces an evident 
desire for unity and harmony in the very complex and disturbed field 
of contemporary esthetics. PETRU COMARNESCO. 
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